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pay ORTUNATELY there is no such 
=| thing as anesthetic yardstick. It 
is impossible to compare Paderew- 
} ski with Rachmaninoff or Davies 
i with Zuloaga, at least, in terms of 
better and worse. Neither is it possible to say 
that one photographic salon is better or worse 
than some other. The only possible comparison 
is popularity. The popularity of this year’s 
exhibition at Pittsburgh, which was hung in the 
Carnegie Institute Galleries from March 14 to 
April 18, can be measured in two ways. Perhaps 
the less significant measure was the number and 
enthusiasm of its visitors, who came by the 
thousands from around Pittsburgh and by 
scattered scores from Cleveland, Baltimore, 
New York, Chicago and Denver. 

A more indicative token of the standing of the 
Pittsburgh Salon was the extent and distribution 
of its contributors. This year the jury had to 
choose from 1,804 prints submitted by 342 
contributors. The salon-committee was justly 
proud of the fact that this was a larger number 
of senders, by over a hundred, than had ever 
previously volunteered; and at the same time 
they sighed to think of the repacking job ahead. 
The jury consisted of Mr. Alcock, Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Reiter, and they selected for exhibition 
378 prints—about one in five—from 198 pictorial- 
ists throughout the world. 

In the case of any single print it is often said 
that “you never can tell what a jury will do”. 
This is quite true about single prints. Buta jury 
of any standing can be depended on to make a 
fine selection of prints, if it has enough good 
ones to choose from. There is no way of being 


sure that these veniremen did the best they 
could with the materials before them; but, at 
any rate, no one has raised the voice of protest. 
It was a representative show in many ways. 
It represented seventeen American states and 
eighteen foreign countries. 


It represented nearly 





all the possible processes of pictorial photo- 
graphy. It represented every conceivable type 
of picture from the solemn and rigid still-life 
to the lively genre. And it represented perhaps 
more strikingly than anything else a collection 
of different styles. Style in pictorial photo- 
graphy is now reaching the stage of development 
in which we shall soon be able to speak of pictures 
in the Chaffee tradition or in the Koppitz or 
Bairstow manner. 

New York led in the number of successful 
contributors. This was to be expected, perhaps, 
in view of the naturally feverish activity which 
characterises those who elect to live there. 
California must be something like New York, 
for its workers, including many Japanese, were 
exhibited in force. Pittsburghers fared well 
even at the hands of their fellow-townsmen on 
the jury, and Chicago was not far behind. 
Indeed, these two cities have much in common 
with each other. And the sun never sets on 
the foreign countries whose able camera-crafts- 
men labored for the Pittsburgh show. England 
and Austria shared the balance of power in this 
league. 

From those who indicated their processes, 
189 were straight prints or enlargements and 
119 were control processes—bromoil, transfer, 
carbon, carbro, gum, and resinotype, with the 
first-named well in the lead. 

In a review of moderate size it is impossible 
to mention more than a few outstanding prints 
of the show, and a reviewer of moderate ability 
may becomingly remind his readers that not all 
these outstanding prints stand out to other 
observers; which is to say that no reviewer can 
look through any but his own eyes. With 
these warnings let us plunge into the treacherous 
maze of specific comment. 

Pictorial workers will probably always hark 
back to the land for their subjects. The land- 
scapes in this exhibit outnumber all other types. 
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Archer of Pittsburgh showed four, two of them 
in high key. One of these, “Spires of God 
and Man”’, was particularly successful. Blickens- 
derfer of Denver appeared for the first time in 
bromoil, including as one of three a strong 
print called “Arches of Capistrano”. Adolf 
Fritz of Vienna sent among others a fine blue- 
green gum of “Insel Arbe’. A lovely snow- 
scene, “Woods in Winter” by Longwell of 
Chicago, came near to an impossible achieve- 
ment, a print in pure white; it makes the observer 
squint and shade his eyes. Morse of Pittsburgh 
took a prosaic combination of barge, office- 
building and smoke-stack, and accomplished 


marble. The picture of “Andy” by Mogg of 
Chicago was a genial portrayal of a kindly 
face, done, as few wholly successful portraits 
are, in low key. Clara Sipprell’s group of four 
old people, spending what must surely have been 
one of their last summer-afternoons in pleasant 
reminiscence on a quiet lawn, is a masterpiece 
of lighting and arrangement. The portrait 
of “Viscountess Curzon” by Dorothy Wilding 
of London was entirely charming. 

Genre and still-life pictures sometimes get so 
mixed that it is difficult to know which is which. 
“Patience” by Connell of Los Angeles portrays 
a hungry cat waiting in silence outside a rat-hole, 
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sheer poetry with it. Pratt of Los Angeles, 
in “Sands of Time’’, borrowed a leaf from the 
notebook of the Japanese and made a lively 
beach-scene out of a solitary figure in a white 
shirt. Vanderpant of New Westminster in 
British Columbia brought order out of the chaos 
of a deep-woods tangle, a difficult thing to do; 
and, on top of that, made it luminous with a 
thrilling sunlight. Wooldridge of Pittsburgh 
showed a serene landscape with a foreground 
from which the print derives its title “Birch’’. 

The figure-studies, including the portraits, 
relieved what might otherwise have been mo- 
notony. “The Pensioner’, by Borup of London, 
showed a pathetic old guard, humble, cap in 
hand, altogether an excellent characterisation. 
Brown of Santa Barbara portrayed “Sr. Lopez’, 
a smiling Latin type in dire need of a shave. 
One of Collinge’s prints, from the same city, 
was a posed study of Ted Shawn in human 


quite oblivious of the sunlight streaming down 
the steps. Is this not still-life? ‘Breakfast’, 
a quasi-cubistic bread-and-coffee arrangement 
by Lederle of Cleveland, sits still enough, but 
if the beholder were hungry would it not be 
genre? Asaishi’s “The Jars” stand quietly on 
their shelf; but they shine in active reflection. 
Ella McBride of Washington, in the happiest 
title of the show, ““Fhe Magic Vase’’, showed a 
tiny pot from which a relatively enormous 
flower was rapidly emerging. Can magic be 
still? 

And now, finally, about style. After viewing 
the exhibit several times, that is the most interest- 
ing generalisation that can be drawn. 

The Japanese workers show at least three 
distinguishable tendencies. One is the decora- 
tive arrangement of flowers, vases, and insects— 
perhaps this was the first recognisably Japanese 
trend. The second is distinguished by the 
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point of view, the higher outlook with the 
subject-matter well below the lens. This is a 
curious and often distressing tendency. An 
example is shown by Shimojima of Los Angeles 
in the “Pine Tree’. Looking down from a 
bridge it shows the trunk only; one is left to 
infer the shape of the tree from the form of 
its shadow along the terrace. A psychologist 
would interrupt at this point with a remark 
about inferiority complexes and overcompensa- 
tion, about the necessity for a race of small 
people to climb high in order to see eye to eye 
with their taller friends. The third tendency 


tures. Dr. Chaffee, the only six-print contrib- 
utor in this show, is one. His masterly bromioils 
can be detected even without reference to his 
almost consistent policy of using the continental 
peasantry and their homes as subject-matter. 
The transfers of Bairstow of England are unique 
because of the delicacy of their detail and the 
health of their tone. The bromoils of Bohm 
of Chicago are instantly recognised: No one 
treats his material exactly like Hanna of Arizona. 
Symes of England and Koppitz of Austria both 
work in transfers, yet, how differently! Symes’ 
portrait “Age” was one of the noteworthy 
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of these workers consists in selecting a solitary 
figure and an active, if lonely, beam of sunlight 
or a single strong shadow and combining them 
almost by main strength. Several samples 
bear witness to the jury-value of this type of 
print. As a common denominator for all the 
Japanese work Mr. Archer of Pittsburgh suggests 
their habit of making a mountainous picture 
out of a molehill subject. One is compelled to 
respect their formidable showing in this salon. 

More interesting than nationalistic styles are 
the styles of individuals. There are at least 
twelve pictorialists who have achieved a manner 
so distinctive that after once noticing their 
work one no longer needs to look for their signa- 


prints of the salon, and Koppitz’s figure-study 
‘“‘Fruehling” was another. But one was treated 
with conservatism, the other with freedom. 
The skies of Macnaughtan of Brooklyn are 
wholly original. Sellman, a Swedish worker, 
imparts to his prints what might be called a 
panchromatic quality rarely seen. The delicacy 
of the bromoils by Schaaf of Cleveland, one of 
them this year apparently on a linen-surface, 
comes near transcending the limits of” photo- 
graphy. Among portraitists the print-quality 
which Muray obtains is more than a mannerism; 
Dooner of Philadelphia specialises in exquisite 
tiny prints, and this salon showed his really 
beautiful miniature of Stokowski; and Madame 
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D’Ora of Vienna likewise achieves clear separate- 
ness of style. 

Is it invidious to select this group of names 
and reject others? Perhaps it is. But the 
beauty of style is surely in the eye of the beholder. 
And what beholder dares to reach for the mote 
in his neighbor’s eye while neglecting the beam 
in his own? 

[From time to time there have been some 
readers who question the value of the photo- 
graphic salon or exhibition as a truly helpful 
factor in making photography popular. They 
assert that a salon represents but a very small 
part of the men and women who make pictures 
for pleasure or profit. Moreover, they add 
that the general public is not particularly im- 
pressed with bromoils, blue gums and other 
“‘painter” processes. In short, these readers 
hold that many salons are really exhibitions 
that feature the work of the painter rather 
than that of the photographer. Still another 
question raised is that the average amateur 
photographer finds the pictures at many salons 
far beyond his comprehension in that he derives 
no pleasure from the contemplation of them. 
The reason is that they do not seem to him 
to be photographs. 

There is something in the opinion expressed 
by these readers; but the salon has its definite 
place in photographic progress and the lovers 
of bromoils, blue gums and other “painter” 
processes have the right to enjoy their special 


TURE SELLMAN 


field of endeavor. Nothing is to be gained by one 
school of photography trying to drive another 
from the field. Let all have fair representation 
before the general public. In the long run the 
extremes will take care of themselves.—Ep1rTor.] 
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Struggling with Interiors 


WILLIAM WALLACE FAIRBANKS 


=a HOTOGRAPHING the interiors of 
” ! homes or of private residences is an 
} excellent field for the ambitious 
worker; a field not crowded and 
one that offers remuneration in 
keeping with the difficult character of the work. 
Rarely does one note an exhibition of skill along 
this line, and complaint is often made that work- 
men are not easily found capable of meeting the 
slightly unusual requirements. 

The demand for this class of work is prompted 
by various causes and is capable of development. 
First might be mentioned the architect and the 
builder. When an attractive residence or a choice 
bit of work is completed, what more evident 
than the wish for a pictorial record. Some 
architects and builders make a practice of always 
preserving such records of their work. This 
class of artisans is often called upon to furnish 
material for articles on home-building which 
many magazines now publish. For this purpose, 
well-executed photographs are indispensable. 

Interior decorators are another class of people 
in the market for pictures that show their finished 
work. These serve for them a double purpose; 
they may act as a guide in the planning of new 
and different work; they may often offer ideas 
and suggestions to patrons. 

Owners of beautiful homes often desire pictures 
that show furnishings and arrangement of rooms; 
or, pictures may be desired of rooms decorated 
for some special event, such as weddings, birth- 
days or juvenile festivities. 

Although these demands are quite constant 
and from a source willing and able to pay the 
price, few may be found, even in our larger 
cities, who specialise in this particular branch. 
The ordinary cameraman, following along other 
lines, may either refuse the undertaking or face 
the humiliation of partial or complete failure. 

With so promising a field, there can be little 
reason to overlook the few simple rules, observing 
which, anyone owning a dependable camera may 
be enabled to produce creditable work, and with- 
out going deeply into the matter of artificial 
lighting or the use of expensive and special 
apparatus with which the exclusive worker may 
be equipped. 

When called to make an interior view for any 
purpose, the first question is that of light. This 
element is usually our greatest friend and 
strongest ally, but when turned against us can 
be a pretty troublesome force. 

That part of a room to be photographed is 





almost sure to contain one or more windows 
through which the light streams and by the lens 
is thrown upon the plate. The surrounding wall 
may be of a dark, paneled wood and the furniture 
and furnishings light-absorbing and non-actenic. 
Contrasting again with these are pictures, the 
framed glass of which reflects irregular patches 
of light, pieces of statuary, bric-a-brac and other 
ornaments, all tending to make the resultant 
print appear like a section of crazy patchwork. 

Again, there is the matter of distance. Not 
everyone may be equipped with a wide-angle 
lens and, should the space be closely confined, 
one is crowded too near the subject and the 
angle of view will not embrace all that needs 
be photographed. 

Many interiors, when posing for a picture, 
exhibit a weakness that one might think should 
be confined to more animate subjects—humans, 
for instance. They overdress for the part. All 
the furnishings of a room may be placed in that 
particular corner. Rugs are piled three deep 
on the floor. The wall-space is covered with 
pictures that are removed from other parts of 
the room, whereas the mass of easy chairs, stands 
and tables, give all the appearance of an auction- 
room. 

The matter of light may prove a problem 
hardest to handle. Being never alike in two 
different places, it must be studied carefully 
and manipulated with skill and judgment. The 
time of day is important. There may be an 
occasion when the best results are obtainable, 
let us say, at nine in the morning or at two forty- 
five in the afternoon. At those hours, light- 
conditions in a particular room may be different 
than at any other time. 

That a satisfactory photograph may not be 
obtained with the lens pointed directly at the 
source of light, is a fact well known to all workers. 
When one or more windows are included in the 
range of view, I first arrange the draperies as 
they should appear in the picture; then the 
opaque shade is lowered, shutting out the light 
completely. Or, if this be not possible, the 
window outside is covered completely with some 
heavy, dark material. Other sources of light 
must then be considered. Outside doors and 
doors leading into other rooms must often be 
opened. I have found it necessary to remove 
doors from their hinges and to take down 
draperies that sufficient light may enter’ the 
room. Heavy pieces of furniture may obstruct 
rays of light and cast shadows where least desired; 
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“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE 
THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME” 


the position of these must be shifted. Where 
the walls are in deep shadow, a white cloth screen 
may be made use of to give to these places the 
light they must have. Large patches of shadow, 
printing black and without detail, are a fatal 
defect especially in pictures to be used for 
illustrative purposes. Chalky highlights, too, 
should be avoided. These are often caused by 
reflections from highly polished furniture, dead- 
white objects or glass that cover framed pictures. 
The trouble may be overcome by turning the 
objects at a different angle to the light or, the 
offending article may be removed entirely from 
the field of vision. 

It is quite permissible—often necessary—that 
a room be dressed for the occasion, but it should 
not be overdressed. Some tact may be required 
to overcome this tendency on the part of the 
patron. That which might reasonably belong 
in this part of the room should be given place, 
only, and the arrangement should be both 
natural and pleasing. It is well to study every 
detail from the point of view, then view it as a 
whole—a picture that should be complete and 
harmonious. If there’s a false note anywhere, 
it must be corrected. 

The camera should be placed at a sufficient 
distance away—back into another room may be 
necessary sometimes, but not far enough for the 
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door-jambs to cut the view. I’ve had to remove 
doors and windows before now, or to place the 
camera outside the house, even, to get a sufficient 
perspective. Of course, lenses of different 
angles are quite a necessity should one be follow- 
ing the work up. Where the room is particularly 
dark, focusing may be difficult. It is better, 
therefore, that the camera be placed in position 
before any of the light-source is blocked out. 
Time of exposure is another serious problem. 
Whatever your exposure methods may be, 
never spare the time. Give what you think is 
enough—then some more. Nothing is more 
fatal than undertiming; but serious overtiming 
is almost as bad. In the first case, the darker 
portions of the subject have made no impression 
on the plate, while in the latter the plate will 
build up so rapidly under development that all 
softness and gradation will be lost. A slight 
overtiming is not serious and may be corrected 
in development. 

With the final and complete arrangement and 
the size of stop decided upon, the image reflected 
on the groundglass should be studied carefully 
to get an idea of the illumination. This, judging 
from my own experience, is the best guide to 
correct timing. Through experience one will 
learn to consider almost instinctively the 
important elements: the time of day, speed of 
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the lens and size of aperture, the plate used and 
the strength and the character of the light in the 
room; then expose accordingly. 

It is assumed that any windows towards which 
the lens must point are covered by an inside or 
outside shade. With the exposure made, the 
lens should be closed while this shade is raised 
or removed. The lens is then again opened 
for a brief second or less. This gives an impres- 
sion of the window itself without the fog or 
halation sure to be produced by a longer exposure. 

It should not be necessary to say that, after 
all the effort and care in arrangement, a number 
of plates should be used and with a change if 
possible in the position of the camera, the 
furnishings and the time of exposure. 

All previous care and effort will now have 
been in vain if unusual care is not given the plate 
in development. Assuming that full time has 
been given, preference may be shown for a weak 
developer that will allow for a lengthy develop- 
ment without building up too great a density. 
With a subject filled with contrast, the developer 
should be prepared with a slight excess of soda 
carbonate. Should it be a metol-hydro developer 
—which I, myself, prefer—an excess of metol 
and a lessened quantity of hydrochinon are 
recommended. This tends to produce softness 
and detail. 

When placed in the developer, the plate is 
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likely to flash out with a suddenness that might 
be alarming were the plate exposed out of doors. 
This need cause no worry. In fact, it is just 
what it should do, for slowness in coming up is 
a bad symptom. Development must be watched 
carefully and controlled, when necessary, by 
immersing plate in a tray of clear water if seem- 
ingly overtimed or in a developer of normal 
strength and proportions if slow in gaining 
sufficient density. 

Development must not be carried too far. 
An over-dense plate is quite fatal for satisfactory 
results though, of course, such trouble may be 
lessened by a careful selection of the paper upon 
which the finished print appears. 

Making pictures of interiors is, in fact, no 
different from any other branch of photographic 
work. A little study, care and skill backed up 
by a fair amount of experience, is sure to enable 
any intelligent worker to produce results credit- 
able to himself and pleasing to his patron. 

[We hope that other readers will follow the 
example of Mr. Fairbanks and give us the 
benefit of their experiences and observations. 
It is not always the very technical article that 
is of greatest service. Often the simple, informal 
account of an experience or opinion. reaches 
more than the formal, very scientific essay. 
Let us have the readable, human, interesting 
kind of contribution.—Eb1tTor.] 
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The Missouri Ozarks and Caves 
PAUL L. MILLER 







JHE Missouri Ozarks form a delight- 
. ] 2 ful region for those who enjoy 
ae Peay Photographing nature in her many 
(322 Nee] moods. There are mountains, 
Akon Ey roads, clear, gravel bottom streams, 
springs, caves and the numerous feather-folks 
and four-footed animals. All these and many 
more subjects, such as log-cabins or a grist-mill, 
which have withstood the elements for the past 
century or more, make splendid material for the 
pictorial photographer. 

But it is the caves that I wish to write about; 
of the many beautiful chambers, hidden beneath 
the earth’s surface. There are many of these 
caves in the Ozarks, both large and small. It is 
the small ones that I fancy most, as they are 
generally well secluded and less frequently 
visited than the larger and popular ones. This, 
I think, helps add to their natural beauty as 
most all of the stalactites and stalagmites are 
intact, which you are not likely to find true in 
the larger caves. This defacement, of course, is 
directly the result of visitors breaking off the 
formation for souvenirs. It is the small caves, 
then, that are best suited for photography, at 
least that is my opinion. Another feature of 
the small cave—you will have it all to yourself 
and can work without being interrupted by 
people passing and staring at you, wondering 
what it is all about and quite often just stopping 
in a position where you don’t want them to be. 
Anyhow, I can’t work when being watched by 
strangers. My fingers are all thumbs. Probably 
I am too selfconscious. 

Before going any further, let me say that I 
am not experienced at photographing cave- 
interiors. It occurred to me for the first time 
last summer, to try this branch of photography. 
It is the result of this first attempt that prompted 
me to write about my experience, hoping that 
I may help others to avoid the mistakes I made. 

One cave in particular contains two large 
rooms, one above the other, with numerous 
small passages. The top room is dry and level, 
but the under room has sloping floor, wet and 
muddy, with crystal clear pools of water below. 
I will say right here, never enter a cave with 
only a pocket-flashlight for your light. Should 
your batteries get wet or give out while in one 
of the inner chambers, you may find it a difficult 
task to reach the entrance again, if at all. Then 
again should you be in a chamber with muddy 
sloping floors you may make a grand slide into 
one of the ice cold pools below. I take a pocket- 


flashlight and a kerosene-lantern. When filled, 
the lantern will burn for hours and it may be 
placed almost anywhere, with no danger of rolling 
away as the flashlight is apt to do. It also gives 
sufficient light so that you may see to roll up 
film or get the flash-sheets ready in preparation 
for an exposure. 

But let’s get down to business and photograph 
this cave, that we may see what results are 
obtained. To begin with, I had one dozen No. 3 
Eastman flash-sheets, and expected to get as 
many good pictures. The camera used was 

was Oh well, I may as well tell 
you, a 2C Folding Brownie. What’s that! Is it 
any wonder that I did not get results with a 
camera of that type, some reader may say. 
Well, I am not putting the blame on the Brownie; 
it was I who was at fault. I refused to give it 
the light it required. I should have made but 
six exposures with those twelve flash-sheets. I 
used but one sheet to each exposure, with the 
diaphragm-opening on stop 2—equivalent to 
F/16. Several exposures were made in the upper 
chamber first. I then went below and made 
several more down there. It was necessary then 
to wait for the smoke to clear away before making 
any more. The process was then repeated. 
Eleven exposures were made in all. One time 
I forgot to open the shutter. A number of 
exposures were made directly inside the cave- 
entrance. No flash was needed here as the light 
coming from the outside was enough to permit 
exposures being made without the use of a flash. 
These exposures were made with camera facing 
toward and away from the entrance. 

We are now home again; and, out of the many 
rolls of film exposed while away, we will develop 
those of the cave first and see what luck we had 
from our first experience with cave-photography. 
Out of the tank the films come. Yes, there’s 
something on that one and that; but oh so faint; 
yet, what are those without anything on them 
at all. Disappointed, well I should say so. I 
wanted to go right back and do it all over again, 
if I could get away. All these negatives were 
underexposures and I had very little hope of 
their printing at all. However when printed 
on Azo $ F they gave fairly good prints, con- 
sidering the kind of negatives. The prints will 
at least suffice until I can photograph the cave 
once more, which I will probably not be able to 
do before this coming summer. The exposures 
made near the entrance, without flash-sheets, 
were of good density. They require some local 
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BY THE GLISTENING WATERS 


reduction around the entrance where the light 
shone brightly; but that is to be expected where 
you have deep shadows and very bright high- 
lights. 

Everybody who is interested in photography 
is aware that it is best to favor overexposure. 
It is by bearing this fact in mind that I have 
drawn the following conclusions, relative to 
photographing cave-interiors. However, I do 
not believe that the following deductions will 
tend to overexpose; but, to the contrary, I think 
that they will give negatives of good, average 
density. The following deductions were made 
only after a thorough examination of the present 
negatives. You will recall my camera was on 
the second stop, F/16, and one flash-sheet only 
was used for each exposure. It is my opinion 
that the aperture should have been open wide, 
or for that matter, full stop for all cameras with 
apertures up to and including F/7.7._ Two No. 3 
flash-sheets should have been used for each 
exposure instead of one. One held to the right 
side of camera, the other to the left side. The 
object of setting off one flash to the right and 
one to the left of camera is to obtain even 
illumination of the subject and the area included 
in the angle of view. This I did not get with 
one flash. Flash-sheets should not be used further 
away from the subject than the directions on 
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packet call for. This was one of my errors; 
expecting too much of the sheets. I made 
several long shots which resulted in the blank 
film. An extra sheet, A No. 1 would perhaps do 
well in some instances. 

Suppose that you were exposing for a formation 
with numerous pockets or other formations 
behind it. To light these sufficiently to ensure 
detail in the negative, the extra No. 1 should be 
burned behind the formation or some dome in 
the immediate vicinity so long as the direct 
rays of light from it did not shine into the lens. 
This is the method of exposing I shall use next 
time when I have an opportunity to do some 
cave-photography. 

Exposures made inside cave, with camera 
facing entrance and without flash-sheet. Bright 
sun outside but not shining directly into entrance. 
Stop 2 (F/16) 20 seconds. Camera facing away 
from entrance and about 20 feet from nearest 
point of entrance, 244 minutes exposures at 
stop 2 (F/16). Exposures made between the 
hours of 10 a.m. and 2 p.m. in August. 

[These notes on cave-photography were pre- 
pared in the fall of 1925. Since then Mr. Miller 
had an opportunity to revisit the Ozark country 
and we add a supplementary note which he 
sent us recently.—Ep1Tor. | 

He says, “Some time ago I wrote you about 
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my first attempt at cave-photography explaining 
the errors I made and what I thought were the 
causes of these errors, together with deductions, 
which I surmised would be the means to obtain 
properly exposed negatives. I wrote the notes 
in the hope that they would save some readers 
of Pooro-Era Magazine, who care for this type 
of photography, the disappointment I received 
after my first attempt. 

At the time that I prepared my notes I had no 
idea that I would be able to test the advice I 
gave others, before this coming summer; but it 


was my good fortune, to again visit the Ozark 
region during the Christmas holidays. This 
gave me an opportunity to prove what I said to 
be correct. 

I made only a few exposures, following the 
deductions in my article to the letter, and am 
glad to say that I am well pleased with the 
results. However, have found out that in making 
close-ups,—using supplementary portrait-lens,— 
you need only use one half of a number three 
flash-sheet. Did not make any close-ups last 
summer.” 


The Value of Print-Criticisms 
J. RUSSELL KENNEDY 


eg NE of the simplest and best ways 
to improve yourself in photography 
awaits your command. It is 
criticising prints that come to 

eee your attention. It would seem, 
at first, that this method benefits only the 
recipient of such criticism and that it does not 
materially help you. But this is not so, for the 





very act of instructing and helping others also 


teaches you. Your powers of observation and 
perception are more keenly awakened when you 
are called upon to instruct or impart your 
knowledge to others. To teach is to learn; 
this is a fundamental law. Print-criticisms are 
extremely valuable to the understanding of 
pictures. 

It is essential, of course, that something must 
be known of the laws of composition, of light, 
and the science of developing and printing. 
The latter is more readily acquired; there are 
numerous manuals and text-books that take 
up the subject thoroughly. Experience in 
photo-finishing pictures is not difficult to attain; 
patient and careful work are its own reward. 
The science of developing and printing then, 
I think, is of secondary importance in the criti- 
cism of prints. The all important feature to my 
mind would seem to be the laws of composition. 

How may knowledge of this subject be acquired 
if one has not already a ground-work? There 
are three methods open to the student. Com- 
petent persons, usually associated with our 
more progressive camera clubs, are well qualified 
to help along these lines, and give the benefit 
of personal instruction. But, for one reason or 
another, this means is not always open to every- 
one. Camera clubs and these competent persons 
are not so over-abundant and it is sometimes 


hard to get in touch with them. There are 
open then, two other methods which are closely 
associated each with the other. They are books 
and photographic magazines. 

In seeking books and articles upon the subject 
of art and composition in photography, you will 
be guided by the various helpful suggestions 
from various sources. It has seemed to me that 
many of the writings on the subject of com- 
position are not as clear as they might be, but 
are sometimes ambiguous. We are all pleased 
with a clear, direct and forceful style of writing; 
which together with a qualified knowledge of 
the subject, does benefit us materially. For 
some time I perused various books and excerpts 
of books with a view to finding something on 
the subject which was readable and carried a 
tone of authority. Hammond’s “Pictorial 
Composition in Photography” has helped me 
greatly in my study of composition. I have 
by no means read all the books on the subject; 
of what I have read this book has seemed to be 
of the most benefit. 

From whatever source you acquire your 
knowledge, there is an experimental laboratory 
awaiting you to test your ability. I refer to the 
illustrations in the photographic magazines. 
These illustrations are excellent examples of 
artistic and pictorial photography; they would 
not be reproduced if otherwise. They are the 
result of competition, if not actual, implied. 
Here is your chance. Just why are these pictures 
good? What makes them worthy to be herewith 
presented in this beautiful magazine? Do not 
accept blindly the fact that they are there, 
but try to reason out why they are justified in 
being there. Do they obey the general laws of 
composition, to express a mood and present a 
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pleasing appearance to the eye? Now turn to 
the Editors’ comment.on these pictures and there 
you will find details with the reasons why, in 
their estimation, these pictures are good. This 
is your opportunity to learn. An accent here to 
relieve a drab tone; an opposing mass there to 
balance a larger area. All these things are 
brought out. Thousands of prints have been 
handled in their experience, and you may rest 
assured they are striving to help you. 

So much for the ground-work or preliminary 
training necessary for the criticism of pictures. 
It is absolutely necessary; without it you cannot 
succeed in photography. As pictures come 
before you, unconsciously you will make a 
critical study to determine what kind of a picture 
it is. If not good, why; what are its defects; 
what would have made it better. Print criticism 
departments such as run in this magazine are 
very valuable. They have a threefold value; 
first, of course, it helps you analyse your thoughts; 
second, it stimulates to action and urges your 
best by its method of competition and publica- 
tion; and third, it gives you the benefit of what 
the other persons think when results are 
announced. No two of us think exactly alike; 
another sees something in a picture entirely 
different from the way we see it. Each has his 
own viewpoint; each his own individualism 
and characteristics; all follow the general law 
or principle. 

There is a most important phase to criticising 
pictures. It is the way in which we go about it. 
Will my criticism be so positive and over-bearing 
that it will antagonise you and defeat its own 
purpose? Learn well the art of persuasion and 
instruction. It must be in language so couched 
as to draw away the attention of the reader from 


the writer, to the thing itself. Told simply, 
it must carry a certain humility of tone yet 
with a definite degree of authority. Take a 
leaf from the “Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin”. He tells us when advancing anything 
that may possibly be disputed not to use words 
that give rise to positiveness of opinion, such 
as “certainly” and ‘“‘undoubtedly”’ but to more 
agreeable expression, as “I should think it so and 
so” or “I imagine it to be so” or “‘it is so, if I 
am not mistaken’. But let us quote direct 
from a passage of this memorable work: 

“.. . and, as the chief ends of conversation 
are to inform or to be informed, to please or to 
persuade, I wish well-meaning, sensible men 
would not lessen their power of doing good by a 
positive, assuming manner, that seldom fails 
to disgust, tends to create opposition, and to 
defeat every one of those purposes for which 
speech was given to us, to wit, giving or receiving 
information or pleasure. For, if you would 
inform, a positive and dogmatical manner in 
advancing your sentiments may provoke con- 
tradiction and prevent a candid attention. If 
you wish information and improvements from 
the knowledge of others, and yet at the same 
time express yourself as firmly fix’d in your 
present opinions, modest, sensible men, who do 
not love disputations, will probably leave you 
undisturbed in the possession of your error. 
And by such a manner, you can seldom hope to 
recommend yourself in pleasing your hearers, 
or to persuade those whose concurrence you 
desire’. 

This advice may well be applied by all of us, 
not alone to the subject at hand, but to our 
discourse and writings throughout our life as 
well. 


Cameras that I Have Known 
J. H. SEVERANCE 


IGREEABLE to the Editor’s invita- 
tion to tell of my experience with 
the various “sizes, shapes, and 
colors” of cameras—for they are 

s3) not all black—I have used in times 
past, I have jotted down a few of the “high- 
lights”. Like those great explorers who have 
returned, and related to us their experience, 
that is all I can do; for since 1900 I, too, have 
been an explorer in the realms of Camera-craft. 
It would be ill becoming of me—only an amateur 
—to try to tell anyone what camera to buy, 









or not to buy, realising that every line of endeavor 
has its own special tools for special work. Because 
the camera that Captain Beardsley told us 
about, used in airplanes (PHoTo-ERA MaAGazing, 
November, 1925), is just the thing for the U. S. 
Army, such a camera would be a poor thing 
for me to take on a hike over the mountains. 
In all the years, and with all the cameras I have 
tried, I am still only an amateur; none of my 
prints have ever yet been hung ina salon. The 
nearest I came to it was one that was stolen 
from me, and I afterward found it had been 
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hung ina saloon. It was a bathing beauty—she 
was clad as near “September Morn” as the 
evening of August 31,—one I had “‘captured ’ at 
Neptune Beach, that place in Alameda, Calif., 
where the Government is talking of establishing 
a naval base. But the Government engineers 
object, as they say that “there is no bottom 
there’. I suppose that it is because they were 
never there of a Saturday or Sunday afternoon. 

To get a print we first require a negative; 
to get a negative we require a camera; to get a 
camera best suited to my requirements, I have 
been all these years about it. “‘Could I have but 
known years ago what I know now”, what a 
difference there would be in the morning. I 
wonder that my bank account is not written in 
red ink, and that I am not in the Poorhouse. 
My first experience was with a big box camera. 
I think they called it a “Bull’s Eye No. 2”. It 
was very good as far as it went, but it did not 


LOUIS R. MURRAY 
HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR-GENRES 


go far. One day a chap yelled at me, asking 
me where was I going with that young trunk— 
well, after that, it was placed on the shelf. Then 
I got a 8A Kodak with its rapid rectilinear lens 
and automatic shutter, the best there was to be 
had at that time—I had not, as yet, heard of 
“Miss Ana Stigmat’”—then I thought “I had 
the world by the horns’. I was reminded of 
that bottle with the red label which says “3 
in 1”; for I had a roll-film camera, with Burke 
& James mirror attachment. I had a stereo- 
scopic camera, with White’s patent blender, 
tripod top, and blue print; a panorama camera, 
one in which I could take a whole roll of film 
in one piece, with no cutting or fitting to do. 

I had been reading all the books I could get 
hold of on composition, harmony, balance, and 
such, and with a roll-film camera with its little 
brilliant view finder I found I was not getting 
anywhere; and, besides, in an attempt to make 
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a lady’s portrait I had amputated the top of 
her head from the nose up; she said I had done 
it on purpose, and would never speak to me 
ever after. My composition reminded me of the 
compositions I used to write when a small boy 
in school, when the teacher used to throw them 
in the waste-basket, and tell me to try again. 
I fairly hated the word “composition”, till I 
met it again in photography; then it took on a 
new meaning. At that time I had been reading 
about the small camera: “Take it small, and 
enlarge”. I did. I got an Expo Watch camera; 
it was not long till a small boy had it for a 
plaything. Next I got an English Watch Pocket 
camera, an Ensignette No. 1—it was very good; 
but, like an English firm, it was “limited”. Next 
I tried an Ica Atom B, with its 24-inch focus 
lens F/6, like a lens in a kiné camera. I was 
told that it would put all outdoors on the plate. 
I tried it on the San Francisco City Hall. I 
got the hall; but I don’t know what did become 
of the dome. Then I went out to the World’s 
Fair, and thought I would try a shot at the 
“Tower of Jewels’ —tripods not allowed—I got 
the Tower; but who got the Jewels? I don’t 
know; I didn’t. As I wanted a complete picture, 
I had to go to the official photographer, and 
buy it. I thought that I had enough of the 
small camera, so I disposed of it. 

Next I bought a 4 x 5 hand-camera with triple 
extension and plate and convertible lens—3 
in 1). It kept me busy screwing and unscrewing, 
for as long as it was fully extended it covered 
the plate; but when only half extended it only 
half covered the plate, so I thought I might just 
as well have got a 2x3 in the first place. 
Next I tried a 5x7 View and Studio camera, 
I made some money with this camera in a 
commercial way, with enough to spare to renew 
my subscription to PHoro-Era MaGazine; but 
it was so big, and heavy to carry around, that I 
converted it into a vertical enlarger; but as 
Kipling would say, “That’s another story”. I 


had been reading so much about the glories of 
the reflex. I have even seen where a photo- 
graphic editor on being asked if there was only 
one camera he could own what would be his 
choice, had answered a reflex; but it is not like 
that here. My first was a 244 x 2%. I very 
soon learned that it was a fine toy for a small 
child—the small child got it. 

My next camera was a real man-size reflex; it 
had a big, broad strap to go around the neck to 
help hold it up. How I would look wandering 
around Golden Gate Park of a Sunday afternoon 
with that thing hung around my neck. Why, the 
first policeman I would meet would arrest me, 
and send me down to the City Hall before that 
Board of Commissioners who have been legally 
authorised to make a guess as to whether I 
was non compos mentis. As my greatest pleasure 
in photography is in making land and seascapes, 
what need have I of a lens working at F/4.5, 
and a shutter working in the 1/100, part of a 
second? With a 54-inch focus lens, my land- 
scapes would be receiving the same compliments 
as did “The grade crossing ahead” in “Our 
Contributing Critics’ department. A print I 
once made of “Mt. Diablo’’; when I had shown it 
to the late Mr. Clute, then editor of Camera 
Craft, he told me to “‘stop it away down, and give 
it plenty of time, for the mountain is not agoing 
to run away’. I played an Indian trick on that 
reflex; I “swapped” it, and in its place I com- 
promised between the large and small cameras. 
I got an Ica Ideal B (which in Europe is 9 x 12 
cm., in the U. S. A. 34% x 434) with Carl Zeiss 
Tessar F/6.3, a 5-time ray-filter, and a set of 
Distar lens which increase the focus, with an 
adapter to take 314 x 414 if I so desire. I can 
now make a “close up” or long distance view, 
using hand, or tripod. It surely fills that long 
felt need, and now after all these years having 
found that for which I so long have sought, 
I can exclaim with the great Greek philosopher 
Pythagoras—Eureka! 
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The Lure of County-Fair Pictures 
GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


- ust what do you realise from the 
(4) county fair? Why hesitate to reply? 


A} Should I ask Farmer Smith who 
( ¥t, has attended county-fairs longer 
Li Fein Z , ; 
L eee) than I am years old, he would 
promptly answer, ““Why that’s where I get 
diversion, real rest! I see everybody—the 
babies, boys and girls, young folks in tandem, 
grandfathers and mothers, the hokeypokey 
man, the snake-charmer, circuses, sideshows, 
fine cattle, fussing poultry, sleek horses—why 
it’s better than any elixiric medicine ever made!” 

Well enough. But it is hardly from such that 
I am insistently expecting an answer. It’s 
from folk like myself; amateurs, rather—either 
with a tripod-camera or the snapshot hold-it-in- 
the-hand kodak. So many folk have one or 
both, these days. 

I don’t hear the reply. Possibly from purely 
personal bashfulness in the matter. I shall 
answer, then. I went last Fall for the first time 
and realised much. I expect to go again and 
again—the Lord willin’—as a quaint, serious old 
grayhaired acquaintance always finishes his 
expressed determinations. I am glad to do so, 
for I am proud of results. Not merely pecuniary 
either. 

I am not a boaster—far from it. But I do 
enjoy trying to help others adown life’s highway; 
in this instance the photographic way—rough, 
narrow, uncertain and unpromising—but then, 
pleasant enough, at times, for any soul. It’s 
for this sole reason that this story is being 











written. 

First of all, don’t imagine that it is all fun, 
although I did manage to have much pleasure. 
It isn’t! Nor that it doesn’t require sacrifice. 
I missed hearing a noted celebrity sing; was late 
to dinner; and did not know for hours after, who 
drew the fine radio set positively given away— 
and I had some unlucky tickets too! Plenty of 
work; lots of anxiety; not a little worry; quan- 
tities of perspiration—especially with such 
unusually warm weather as ours last Fair time. 

Yet, after lively discussions aplenty, a lot of 
pros and cons as to advisability, fitness, the 
propriety of a lady’s making pictures on a 
county-fair grounds, I arrived, early, with my 
tripod and camera and a too limited supply of 
films. 

Already the picture-luring floral hall—an 
exhibition of plant, vegetable, floral, culinary, 
needlework, art and other attractions—was 
surging with groups of people. I found the man 





in charge. He gladly and speedily brought out 
a table and I climbed upon it. He handed up 
my camera and supplies. Upon recalling the 
matter, I can’t conceive how I succeeded in 
remaining on that unavoidably precarious foot- 
hold and operated that camera. Three times 
I climbed down; got back up—camera and all— 
and that table was moved that many times ere 
that just-right position was obtained. And 
then, lo! the crowd increased perceptibly, I’ve 
not a doubt from downright curiosity. It per- 
sisted in refusing to clear the field until that 
patient, capable man had drawn a repelling 
rope. 

Despite the situation, the nerve-trying lighting 
proposition, the picture was an amazing suc- 
cess tome. Others must have found it pleasing 
and satisfactory, since I sold several copies and 
I am told one is hung on the State University 
walls. 

Out along one of the most traversed driveways, 
I found a strikingly beautiful booth. A mer- 
chant’s display with decorations in gold and 
black—red and yellow autumn leaves floating 
down in the sunny, stirring breeze. I had no 
color-sensitive-panchromatic-films but I made 
the picture anyhow and _ withdrew; rather 
ingloriously, just as the leading mounted police- 
man’s horse—escorting bands to the amphi- 
theater—was upon me. No, I did not get their 
likeness; but I have realised thirteen dollars 
from that color-blind negative. Not so bad? 

Emerging from the Farm Bureau Demon- 
stration tent, with a single remaining unexposed 
film, I was asked to photograph “Dream Girl’, 
a handsome, winning, sorrel riding mare. My 
heart thrilled. I wanted to, so badly. Dare I 
rely on just one exposure? Desired purposely 
for a rotogravure section of a big city Sunday 
paper, I ought not to disappoint them, as I 
might, all unintentionally enough, of course. 
I explained, but they took no refusal. For an 
hour and a half in that stifling secretary’s office, 
close against the dusty tracks and a beating sun, 
I waited. I perspired, fumed, chafed, and 
swallowed my share plus of dust. Finally, I 
carefully wiped the dust from the lens and 
focused as well as I could. 





“Be a bush, if you can’t be a tree, 
Be the best little bush that ever could be.”’ 


That means do your level best here, I told 
myself. Click went the shutter. I never was 
so eager to see a plate developed! The picture 
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therefrom spoke for itself—only it could not say 
that the sales from that solitary film were 
good, indeed. 

The thinning, homeward-bound crowd was 
moving along slowly while the sun was dipping 
over the hill-indented horizon when I came upon 
one of my early school teachers. Promptly I 
got the impression that his gay welcome was 
not all from sheer joy at the reunion. I was 
unspeakably tired, dusty, generally disheveled, 
dirty-handed, harassed. But I was glad to see 
him, and many others I quite likely would not 
otherwise have seen. I am sure that I made 
new acquaintances that day, I should never have 
known but for my camera. And that’s another 
story. 

I was compelled, for lack of supplies, to refuse 
some paying “shots’’—one, a doting grandfather 
with his very latest heir who was making its 


initial Fair trip. How pleasant to have the tiny 
child’s picture then! 

After this, merchants, business and other 
fellowmen are not going to be the only enthusi- 
astic boosters for the county fair because of 
increased business—mark you—it brings them. 
They've got to make room for me. I have some 
rich promises to be fulfilled. And this camera- 
method of reaching this new, to me, source of 
pleasurable profit is so simple and efficient, 
after all, that returns more than justify the 
expense. It’s a mighty fine way to increase the 
pile of pennies, nickels and dimes laid aside as 
“against that day’ —maybe it’s new fall clothes, 
new school-books, part tuition to college, Christ- 
mas presents; or, to be still more personal, a 
noticeable payment on a certain “dream home”’, 
who knows? But whatever it is, it’s well to heed 
the “lure of Fair pictures.” 


Color-Effects in 16 mm. Projection 
KARL A. BARLEBEN, Jr. 


IF a certain color-effect is wanted 
in a standard 35 mm. positive, the 





or toned. Or, if known before- 
hand, ready-tinted bases may be 
employed in the printing process, which will 
give the desired result. Unfortunately, this is 
not the case with 16 or 9 mm. sub-standard 
film, because, instead of having a print made 
from the negative, the negative itself is reversed 
to a positive print. As yet, tinted bases are 
unknown in the smaller size films, although time 
and demand may produce such tinted bases in 
the future. However, since coloring the film 
itself is as yet unpractical, methods must be 
originated to overcome this handicap. Of 
course, sub-standard film can be tinted at home 
by the enterprising amateur; but few will care 
to go to the trouble. 

The next best way to color the picture, and the 
easiest and cheapest, is to tint via projection. 
This may be accomplished in several ways. The 
first is to merely hold colored pieces of glass or 
gelatine in front of the projection-lens during 
projection. Colors may be changed at will, 
depending upon the subject on the screen. For 
a more permanent fixture, or extra equipment 
for the projector, a small color-wheel made by 
hand which contains the colors necessary is 
suggested. This wheel, when mounted upon a 
firm base, is placed directly in front of the pro- 


jector. As the sub-standard projectors are 
built with the shutter inside or behind the lens, 
no precaution need be taken with regard to the 
color-wheel coming in contact with the shutter. 
During a showing, the projectionist moves the 
color-wheel according to the color he wishes the 
scenes to be. Beautiful dissolving-effects may 
be obtained, blending one color into another 
with extra pieces of colored glass or gelatine, 
when used in conjunction with the wheel. 

The wheel is easily made. An old standard 
reel—not the film—may be used—one that has 
the wooden hub. All that is necessary is to 
unscrew the two sides of the reel from the hub. 
When the hub is eliminated, the two sides may 
be brought together, the open spaces matching. 
Regular spot-light gelatine will be found best for 
this type of coloring the screen. The selected 
colors are placed in the spaces provided, and the 
two sides bolted or fastened together with the 
gelatine between them. Very small bolts are 
recommended for a permanent job, but paper- 
clips will do for a temporary wheel. Care must 
be taken to see that the two sides of the wheel 
come together tightly, else the gelatine may 
slip out of place. The gelatine may also be 
fastened to the wheel with strong glue. 

Naturally, one space must be left blank or 
open. This blank space will, perhaps, be used 
most, as through this space the regular black- 
and-white pictures will be shown. The use of 
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TO BE RESUMED 
HONORABLE MENTION—INDOOR-GENRES 


the standard reel is merely a suggestion. Card- 
board may be cut out with properly spaced holes 
with identical results. There should be at least 
four spaces to accommodate red, blue and 
amber and, of course, the empty space for 
black-and-white. As many more may be em- 
ployed as desired. The spaces need not be large, 
in fact no larger than an inch in diameter. They 
may also be either round or square. Of course, 
when using a metal standard reel, the spaces are 
bound to be much larger than that. There is no 
harm in this, however, except that when using 
a smaller opening, less gelatine is used. The 
wheel may also be made smaller when using 
cardboard, than the standard reel, which usually 
is ten inches in diameter. 

Now there is the question of when and what 
color to use on certain scenes. The next time 
you visit a theater, take note of the different 
colors in the different scenes. Up till now, you 





NICHOLAS A. ROMANO 


may have been unaware of coloring; but from 
now on pay close attention to this, and you will 
be surprised at the number of different colors 
used in standard studio-pictures. Perhaps you 
have seen amber-tinted film so long that you 
do not realise that it is colored. Amber is used 
a great deal in all types of pictures; in fact, it 
has taken the place of black-and-white almost 
exclusively. It is so common now, that the 
average person thinks that it is uncolored. There 
is another tint that resembles black-and-white 
on the screen, and that is light purple. It is 
common in heavy dramas, and scenes that are 
devoid of comedy. It has virtually no color- 
value on the screen; but it conveys the feeling 
of sadness, or dignity. I have personally observed 
during the last few years, the lack of black-and- 
white film. In the projection-rooms of theaters, 
I have projected miles and miles of film, and it 
came to my notice that virtually all of it was 
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tinted or toned in one color or another. I have 
projected seven and eight reel feature-pictures, 
and throughout the entire picture, just amber 
or straw was employed. These pictures could 
just as well have been printed in black-and-white; 
but the trend is to print on colored bases. It is 
astonishing what a different effect on the mind 
a picture makes when properly colored. Too, 
a picture or scene may be marred by the use of 
a wrong color. Color in a picture can change 
the ‘“‘mood”’ and to an extent, the “tempo”. It 
has a great influence upon the viewers of the 
picture. The studios have realised this, and 
now color plays an important part in any 
photo-play. 

So then, to better acquaint yourself with the 
coloring of scenes, notice carefully when in a 
theater, and be governed by what you observe. 
In general, however, the following is the rule: 

Outdoor-scenes where there is sunlight, inte- 
riors, and so forth; amber or straw—light amber. 
Night-scenes,—or supposed to be—deep blue. 





Water or snow-scenes; light blue. Spring- 
scenes, clouds, landscapes; light pink. Sunsets, 
sunrise; pink. Certain interiors, fire-scenes, 
and the like; red. Woods, lawns, greens, land- 
scapes; light green. 

After all, no set rules can be laid down. Each 
scene must convey a certain idea, and when 
coloring is wanted, it must be a color that is in 
keeping with the idea that is presented. Try 
this color-scheme! What a difference a color 
will make in a picture! Many strange and 
startling results may be obtained with colors. 
For example, a sunset-scene may be improved 
greatly by at first projecting through a very 
light pink glass or gelatine. By gradually 
deepening this shade by adding other pieces of 
pink to the first, a realistic sunset may be 
produced. On the screen it will at first appear 
light pink, gradually deepening to dark pink, 
and finally red. The private films will add dignity 
and present a better showing if helped along by 
proper coloring. 


Photographic Silhouettes 


HARRY C. SLEMIN 


THK HEN you have just about concluded 
>) Wed Wh that you will put the photographic 
N By) ° 

wee hobby on the shelf until you can 
Ay I fd . ¢ al sunshi 
e\ ha IF) get out of doors in real sunshine 
Dea and make some new photographs, 
try your skill at making mounted cut-outs from 
a few favorite prints. A glance at these pictures 
will tell you instantly what kind to “cut out” 
to the best advantage. You do not have to 
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CONSTRUCTING OF THREE-PLY MOUNT 





make new poses up against a plain background 
because you “cut out” everything not wanted 
in the silhouette. Upright poses seem to look 
more natural than any other pose. There is no 
limit to size; but a standing figure not over ten 
inches in height looks the best on a mantel or 
table. Give it a place by itself, not up against 
something else. 

First of all, get a hand fret saw, or possibly 
you can put in commission the youngster’s old 
scroll-saw that has been idle since he outgrew it. 


The foot-power machine is the fastest and 
easiest to operate. Even though you have none, 
you can find one in almost any wood-shop if the 
proprietor will allow you to use it or you can 
have the actual cutting out done as you order. 
Don’t let that part of the operation stop you from 
making these realistic pictures. 

Prints, usually enlargements, on heavy photo- 
graphic paper, black and white or sepia, should 
be mounted with good paste on 3-ply wood 
about 4 to 4 inches in thickness. Photo-paste 
is not usually strong enough, so try wall-paper 
paste. Mount print in usual way and let it 
dry thoroughly on the wood before cutting out. 
If the picture is wide and has two or more figures 
in the group, some warping will be unavoidable. 
One remedy is to paste a sheet of plain photo- 
graphic paper on the back or opposite side of the 
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wood-mount to counteract the warping. Heavy 
wood-mounts will not warp as much as the 
lighter ones. 

There are no particular instructions to give 
about cutting out the picture, except to cut out 











HOW TO CUT ON SLIGHT ANGLE 


inner lines first and outer lines or the edge around 
the picture last. Cut close to actual outlines 
of subjects. If you can cut the outer edge on an 
angle, the print on the surface, after the cutting 
is all done, will stand out better. Another idea 
to help make the silhouette more perfect is to 
paint the edge of the cut-out and the back with 
black chi-namel paint or any other black flat 
paint. Care must be used not to let paint run 
over on print; but paint can be easily removed 
with a benzine rag. 

To hold cut-outs upright for placing around 


on the furniture as ornaments, make a mounting- 
block like illustration of moulding, slotted to 
fit thickness of picture. Black looks best with 
black-and-white and oak looks best with sepia 
prints. 

Some startling effects can be made by coloring 
the figures in cuts-outs the same way as hand 
coloring is done on ordinary photo-prints 
mounted in an album. To test out the effect of 
silhouettes made in this manner, cut out a suit- 
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MOULDING TO HOLD SILHOUETTE UPRIGHT 


able picture mounted on card stock with scissors. 
It will give you the effect and may encourage 
you to make cut-outs of permanent value and 
pleasure. 

The idea is not new. It originated, I am 
told, in England, and I have seen more of the 
work at Atlantic City than anywhere else on 
this continent. 


The Convertible Lens and Its Uses 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


HERE are always many beginners 
numbered among the readers of 
photographic periodicals to whom 
information of a practical character 
is welcome. For this reason I offer 
no apologies for presenting what may be an old 
theme to advanced workers, namely, the con- 
vertible lens and its uses. To begin at the 
beginning. A convertible lens is a doublet type 
composed of front and back combinations, one 
or both of which may be used separately as 
single lenses possessing a longer focus than the 
complete lens. All doublet lenses, however, 
do not permit the employment separately of 
the front or back combinations, owing to the 
fact that a number of different glasses have to be 





used in constructing a high-grade lens to obtain 
proper correction of the optical errors which 
affect the definition ; and insome cases the formula 
employed renders it necessary to keep the entire 
lens intact in order to maintain these corrections. 
In a lens of the convertible type the combinations 
are sufficiently well corrected to permit using 
separately, even though some of the optical 
refinements possessed by the complete lens may 
be lacking. 

All rapid rectilinear lenses may be classed as 
convertibles; and, as they are the simplest of 
the doublets in construction, I will use them 
as an example of construction. Each com- 
bination of rapid rectilinear consists of two 
simple elements of crown and flint glass, re- 
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spectively, cemented together. This combination 
brings the so-called chemical and visual light- 
rays to a focus in the same Plane, producing the 
familiar single achromatic lens of the variety 
used in inexpensive hand-cameras. Single lenses 
of this type were once used in great numbers 
for “‘view-work”, being sold under the name of 
“single landscape” lenses. A single lens renders 
straight lines as slightly bowed when they occur 
near the margins of the picture; but this defect 
is unnoticeable when the lens is of long focus 
in proportion to the size of plate covered. It is 
corrected, however, by combining two single 
achromatic lenses with their convex surfaces 
facing in opposite directions, which gives us the 
doublet known as a rapid rectilinear—rectilinear 
because it renders lines without distortion, and 
rapid because employing two single combinations 
cuts the focus of the single lenses about in half 
and thus increases the effective light-passing 
value of a given sized stop or diaphragm. 

From the optician’s viewpoint a lens is “sym- 
metrical” in construction when both the front 
and back combinations are made to the same 
formula, even though they differ in focal length; 
but commercially the name has come to be 
applied only to lenses having front and back 
combinations of equal focal length. When a 
doublet is composed of two corrected combina- 
tions of different focal lengths it is called a 
“triple convertible’, since each of the single 
combinations may be used as an individual lens, 
thus giving with the doublet a choice of three 
focal lengths instead of only two, as is the case 
with a “‘symmetrical’’. 

Many anastigmats are symmetrical in con- 
struction and some belong in the “triple con- 
vertible” class. Many makes, however, are so 
constructed that their components cannot be 
used separately—hence, it is well to keep this 
fact in mind when purchasing a lens, if it is to be 
fitted to a camera possessing sufficient bellows 
length to allow the employment of the single 
combinations of a convertible lens. 

Each of the single combinations of a symmetri- 
cal lens—using the term as meaning one composed 
of two combinations of equal focal length—will 
possess a focus approximately double that of the 
whole lens. Thus, in the case of a six-inch 
rectilinear of symmetrical construction each of 
the single combinations will be of about twelve- 
inch focus. If the lens is a triple convertible, 
one combination will be less than twice the 
equivalent focus of the doublet and the other 
more than twice, the difference each way being 
practically the same. By this I mean, if one 
combination of, let us say, a six-inch triple 
convertible has a focal length of ten inches— 


two inches less than twice—then the other com- 
bination will be, as a rule, somewhere near 
fourteen inches in length, 7.e., two inches more 
than twice that of the complete lens. As a 
general thing the back combination is shorter in 
focus than the front one. 

From the above, it will be seen that the focal 
lengths of two single combinations added together 
amount to about four times the equivalent focus 
of the doublet formed by them. With most 
lenses this works out nearly correct, the variation, 
if any, making the equivalent focal length of the 
doublet a little more than one-fourth of the 
combined focal lengths of the single lenses. 
Owing to pecularities in construction, however, 
certain makes of convertible anastigmats do not 
conform to this general rule, notably the con- 
vertible Protars, which possess an exceptionally 
long equivalent focus as compared to their back 
focus, thus making the focal lengths of the single 
combinations less than usual. Any owner of a 
convertible lens can easily find the focal lengths 
of the single combinations with sufficient accuracy 
for all ordinary purposes by focusing carefully 
upon some very distant object—say half-a-mile 
away—and measuring the distance between the 
surface of the lens and the groundglass. 

Naturally, when using one of the combinations 
alone the “F”’ values of the lens-stops change, 
since the F/ number represents the ratio existing 
between the diameter of the opening and the 
focal length. Thus, when using a single com- 
bination of a symmetrical doublet the stop 
numbers are doubled, F/8 becoming F/16, and 
so on with all other apertures. As the light- 
passing power of a stop under given conditions is 
represented by the square of its diameter, it 
follows that a stop working at an effective ratio 
of 1/16 the focus—in other words F/16—will 
admit only one-fourth as much light as a stop 
working at F/8. This fact should always be 
kept in mind in using the single combinations of 
a convertible lens to prevent under-exposure. 
Some makers provide a diaphragm-scale which 
shows the stop-values for the single combinations 
as well as the whole lens; but when this is not 
the case it is a good plan to measure the diameter 
of the stops most used and, after determining 
their F/ values, put down the figures on a card 
for ready reference. The stop-numbers can 
readily be found without calculation by drawing 
a line on a sheet of paper corresponding to the 
focal length of the combination, then after 
measuring the diameter of the stop with a pair 
of dividers the diameter can be plotted off on the 
line. The number of times the diameter goes 
into the length of the line will be the F/ number 
of the stop. 
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WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


NUMBER 1 


When one wishes to use the back combination 
all that is necessary is to unscrew the front one 
from the mount or shutter and rack out the 
camera bellows until the image is in focus. In 
using the front combination of a triple con- 
vertible it is regarded as advisable to put this in 
the back of the mount, since a single lens is 
commonly placed behind the diaphragm and 
with its convex surface toward the plate. I 
have, notwithstanding, used the front com- 
bination of a rapid rectilinear without changing 
its position when, owing to limited bellows- 
extension, the extra distance provided by the 
length of the lens-tube was needed for focusing. 
The results were apparently as good as though 
the position of the combination had been changed; 
but this is a matter which should be determined 
by test. 

Assuming that the foregoing paragraphs have 
been read by a beginner, it is very likely that 
the reader by this time wishes to know of what 
value a convertible lens is to the ordinary worker. 




















WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


NUMBER 3 


Well, the answer depends to some extent upon 
the worker as well as upon his, or her, equip- 
ment. If one has only a folding camera with 
short-bellows, or if one, regardless of equipment, 
wishes merely to make casual snapshots, then the 
answer is: not any. On the other hand, if one’s 
camera has a focusing-screen and a long bellows, 
a convertible lens gives its possessor nearly all 
the advantages of a battery of separate lenses of 
differing focal lengths without their drawbacks 
of added bulk and cost. But now comes the 
question “‘why use lenses of different focal lengths 
on the same camera?” First, because the size 
of image obtained at any given distance from an 
object is directly proportional to the focal length 
of the lens employed. Suppose, for example, 
that a six-inch lens from a certain standpoint 
gives an image one-inch high of a distant build- 
ing; then a twelve-inch lens will give an image 





WILLIAM 8S. DAVIS 


NUMBER 2 


two-inches high, one of fifteen-inch focus two-and 
a-half inches and other focal lengths in proportion. 
Of course, in ordinary circumstances, the first 
thing one thinks of doing when the image of an 
object is smaller than desired is to move up 
closer to the object; but this cannot always be 
done as the object may be inaccessible. When 
such is the case the only alternative is to either 
enlarge from a negative made with a short-focus 
lens to obtain an image of the desired size or 
replace such a lens by one of longer focus and 
thus get the large image direct. 

The three contact prints from 4 x 5 negatives 
here reproduced illustrate the comparative gain 
in size of image obtained by employing the back 
and front combinations, respectively, of a triple- 
convertible rectilinear from exactly the same 
standpoint. When this set of negatives was 
made, the subject—the schooner Favonian of 
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Halifax—was moored at the end of a long wharf, 
and to show as much of the vessel as possible a 
viewpoint along the waterfront proved the only 
one practicable, as the large freight-shed shut 
off too much of the schooner’s hull from a nearer 
standpoint on the wharf; and poor light for 
snapshots and a strong wind rendered an off- 
shore position impracticable, even had a small 
boat for the purpose been ready to hand. Number 
1 was made with the complete lens, 71-inch 
equivalent focus, stopped down to F/16; Num- 
ber 2 with the back combination, which has a 
focal length of 13 inches, and Number 3 with the 
seventeen-inch front combination. Both Num- 
bers 2 and 3 were made with the lens “‘wide 
open”, the aperture being F/8 for the doublet. 
This opening possesses an effective value of 
approximately F/15 with the back combination 
alone and F/20 with the front combination. 
A very short-time exposure, averaging about 
1/5 second, was given each negative, using a 
moderately fast plate. The set was made on a 
December day; and, owing to the sun being 
partly obscured by hazy clouds, the light was 
rather weak in actinic power. On a bright day 
in summer it is often possible to make snapshot- 
exposures with a single lens upon such subjects 
as marines, beach-scenes or distant landscapes 
when the lens is worked at full opening. 
Another reason than that already given for 
employment of long-focus lenses is found by 
careful workers when dealing with subjects 


which exhibit violent perspective viewed at the 
comparatively close range required to get a 
large image with lenses of the focal lengths 
commonly used. Some years ago I demon- 
strated this point in the pages of PHotro-Era 
MaGaZINE, using two photographs of a team of 
horses as examples. The first photograph, 
made with a short-focus lens from a very near 
standpoint to get a good sized image of the 
animals’ heads, showed the head of the nearest 
horse twice the size of its team-mate—which 
was mathematically correct from the chosen 
viewpoint; but not in accord with one’s mental 
impression of such a group. The second illustra- 
tion represented the same heads as seen from 
about twice the distance but without sacrificing 
the size of image, owing to the employment of a 
lens of correspondingly longer focus. This 
photograph, however, differed from the first 
in one important particular—that of the relative 
size of the two heads, there being just enough 
differentiation between them in this respect to 
appear natural. In the same manner, over- 
coming the apparent exaggeration in size of 
hands and feet of a human sitter is simply a 
matter of choosing a viewpoint sufficiently 
removed to ensure natural perspective, and 
obtaining a large image direct from such a 
viewpoint lies in using a lens of sufficiently long 
focus for the purpose. -Many other examples 
might be mentioned where a long-focus lens is of 
value; but it seems needless to cite them here. 


Practical Kinematography 
HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book Rights Reserved) 


Chapter XIII—Review-Work (Continued) 


wei ONCE saw an automatic glass- 
ad Pez blowing machine. Now it so hap- 
I) pens that I have often seen such 

FiGe) machines in actual operation, and by 
— aa] the side of this machine there isa 
metal waste-can, made for the purpose, in which 
defective bottles are thrown. When visitors are 
present, the blower will often hang a bottle on 
the edge of this can to demonstrate the viscid 
nature of the molten glass. Now it would be 
difficult to imagine one of these cans in the rdéle 
of a shipping-container; yet, in the film I recall, 
this can bore in plain sight a stencilled address, 
“Blankville Bottle Company, Blankville, N.Y.” 
such as might be stencilled upon any freight- 





package. This stencilled address was carelessly 
placed at an angle, it was scratched and stained; 
but perfectly legible. This was the only hint of 
advertising; but worth real, cold cash to the 
manufacturer. 

Another I recall was made in an automobile 
factory. No name appeared in the films; but, 
in common with many other factories, the work- 
men wore metal badges which constituted a pass 
into the grounds. This badge was of the same 
design as the ornament used upon the radiator 
shell of that particular automobile. A close-up 
of a workman was shown in which he wore the 
badge high up on his breast, just below the left 
shoulder. I stayed to see this film a second 
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time and I noticed that in the full shot this same 
man wore his badge clasped over his belt! Still, 
without thus looking for this aspect, would 
anything be more natural than to pass such a film? 

Such tricks will pass for a time; but even- 
tually comes discovery and then loss of prestige. 
No man can serve two masters; so play fair with 
the editor who pays you liberally for your work. 
Remember that kinematography is a respectable 
profession and has its code of ethics as well as 
the older professions. Stick to this code and 
you will retain your self-respect. 

Now to return to our musical instruments. 
You will show the saws and veneer machines 
producing the raw material; you will show the 
finishing machines which give these pieces a 
smooth finish. You will show the work of 
cutting the boards to shape, then the assembling 
with the gluing frames, then the staining and 
varnishing and, finally, the application of the 
metal parts and strings. This is the whole 
series, but if you can obtain from a film-library 
a view of workmen cutting mahogany logs in 
the forest, it will add to the first of the film; 
and if you can end it with a scene on a Hawaiian 
beach with the instruments in use, it will add a 
very desirable note of interest. 

Recently, a very interesting series has appeared 
upon the screen. These series demonstrated in 
a very simple manner the basic laws of physics 
and chemistry. For example: Gases expand 
when heated. Now if we place a lighted candle 
upon a bit of cork which floats upon water, then 
light the candle; if we invert a glass-tumbler 
over this candle with the edges beneath the 
water level, the candle will be extinguished and 
the water will rise in the glass. The lack of 
oxygen extinguishes the candle—that is shown 
—the oxygen being converted to heavier and 
denser carbon dioxide reduces the mass of the 
gas and the water rises somewhat—that is shown 
—and when the candle is extinguished the glass 
cools and the gases condense, causing a more 
rapid rise of the water. Thus three distinct 
phenomena are shown in a simple experiment. 
Such things may appear to be childish; but they 
are popular—and remunerative. 

This is rather abstract science. Natural 
science or natural history subjects are also 
popular. Such subjects as a bird’s-nest with 
eggs, then with the mother bird and, finally, the 
mother feeding the young, all make excellent 
review-films. Other subjects in natural history 
will suggest themselves from time to time. The 
great difficulty in this work is to obtain the 
negative. A telephoto-lens is almost a necessity, 
and one of eight, ten or even twelve-inches focal 
length can be used to very great advantage. 


The more common phases of life are also very 
acceptable. The ultimate type of beauty among 
us is usually thought of as being the young 
girl. So beach-pictures and similar scenes are 
usually acceptable without having any further 
claim to our interest. Now a bathing-beauty 
parade, such as our great beaches have annually, 
is always popular; but it is news—don’t forget 
that. On the other hand, random shots or 
these same girls will be good seasonal reviews 
subjects. This matter of seasonable film resem- 
bles timely interest, in that bathing-scenes are 
summer bits and in the winter our interest turns 
to skating, skiing, and the great winter-carnivals 
of the northern cities. It is true that a winter- 
film is often spiced by the introduction of a 
Florida or California beach-scene which shows 
winter-bathing. Be that as it may, you will 
find that bathing-beaches, fashion-reviews or 
other subjects which include beautiful girls will 
be very acceptable. 

Another good subject is a baby. If you 
can photograph a baby-show, do so by all means; 
and don’t fail to get a close-up of a youngster 
or two in characteristic poses. Three things 
will go strong, a laugh, a yawn and a yell. 
These will carry your audiences with you and 
make a sure sale of your film to the editor. 

This interest in babies extends to older young- 
sters as long as they are absolutely natural. 
The bestarched, befrilled, immaculate and 
miserable child is uninteresting only as it appeals 
to our sympathy. If you would know the 
appeal of the child, study some of Jackie Coogan’s 
interpretations of street-arabs in ragged trousers, 
questionable shirt and disreputable cap. Do 
not such réles extend his popularity with each 
new release? Study the productions of the 
successful producers and you will find elements 
which will make your topicals valuable. 

Do you admire such photoplays as “Robin 
Hood”’, “The Thief of Bagdad’’, ““When Knight- 
hood was in Flower’, and similar ones? What 
adds to their interest? Costume, strange custom 
and strange types. You incorporate the same 
things in your travelogues. Do you like pictures 
of the type which made Sennett famous? You 
will do the same with beach-scenes. Is there 
any comedy more popular than those which 
introduce trained animals? Then make natural- 
history films. Are not Jackie Coogan and Wesley 
Barry two of the shining lights among the stars? 
Then introduce children into your pictures. So 
for ordinary films, that is, domestic films of every- 
day life, the introduction of girls, babies or 
animals, in a way, insures the success of your 
film. 


Sports may be timely or otherwise. The 
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athletic sports are usually timely in that the 
best subjects are contests of national interest 
and the public wishes to see these films as soon 
as possible. So in filming such subjects, you 
will act just as though you were on any news- 
job and rush the film to the editor by special 
delivery mail. You will try to get views of the 
more exciting bits, some long-shot views of the 
whole field and close-ups of the heroes of the day. 
Do not forget to name them from left to right. 
The more natural sports are seasonable. These 
include motoring, fishing, hunting, boating and 
kindred sports. Boat-races will, of course, be 
news-film. 

A good film of a brace of setters in the field 
when the birds are plentiful will make a film 
which will set sportsmen on edge and claim the 
interest of every red-blooded spectator in the 
audience. Likewise a film of tarpon-fishing will 
prove a very successful subject. These films 
are difficult to obtain and the only kinemato- 
grapher who will obtain them is one who is 
a thorough sportsman. Field and Stream, the 
popular magazine of outdoor-life, has sponsored 
a very striking set of hunting-and-fishing films 
which have been enthusiastically received by 


Courtesy of Foto-Revista 
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the sporting-fraternity. There are subjects with- 
out number which could be suggested; but I 
believe that from what has been given that you 
will have gained a fair idea of the type of the 
successful review-film. 


(To be continued) 
Gi 


LIKE two of the familiar three, the fourth R 
is not an R at all, but quite another letter, namely 
D. The four R’s are Reading, Writing, Arith- 
metic and Drawing. When drawing is con- 
sidered the fourth R, and all draw and paint as 
readily as they apply the other R’s, only those of 
genius will follow art as a profession. They will 
then appeal to an intelligent public eager to buy 
for merit instead of for reputation. Art will 
thus enrich the nation in a spiritual as well as 
in a material way, and all who wish may enjoy 
nature’s beauties with the vision of the painter. 

Anson K. Cross. 
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The Value of Technical Data 


HE publication of technical data in con- 


nection with the artistic consideration of. 


the pictures that appear in Pxuoro-Era from 
month to month, has been criticised by a reader 
on the ground that these details are out of place 
and should be omitted. Although we, ourselves, 
admit that the appearance of these items of in- 
formation do not enhance the dignity of our 
reviews of the pictorial contents of the magazine, 
we do not think it wise to omit them, inasmuch 
as their publication, in their present arrange- 
ment, has been a popular feature of PHoto-Era 
for the past fifteen years. These technical data 
are given because many readers, particularly 
students, are eager to learn not only what 
materials—lenses, plates, printing-medium—were 
employed in the production of a picture in 
which they are deeply interested, but what were 
the conditions of light at the time the initial ex- 

s made. To\the beginner, they often 
ide i ing up a branch of work 
th which hea may be’entirely unfamiliar. The 
regular publication of these technical data is re- 
garded by many other interested readers as an 
index of materials that are being used at the 
present time. Their value is also appreciated by 
photographic writers, who frequently embody 
them in their articles. 

In the case of a particularly fine portrait, the 
beholder may wish to know what make of lens 
was employed, its focal length, together with 
other important information. A reference to 
the corresponding review of the portrait will 
enlighten him, provided the data be given; for 
in some instances the photographer will not 
think to send them. In the case of the London 
photographers whose pictures appeared in our 
April issue, we received several inquiries regard- 
ing the missing data; for persons wanted to know 
what lenses and materials are being used- in 
countries overseas. This information, when 
it can be supplied, sets the reader to thinking as 
to how much a beautifully rounded portrait 
owes to the lens or the method of lighting 
employed, also to what extent the plate, 
developer and printing-medium contributed to 
the delightful result obtained. In the case of 
the optical qualities of the picture, it is well 
known that the man behind the lens counts for 
more than the instrument itself, so that in this 









respect alone, photographic data have their 
limitations as sources of direct benefit to the 
reader. Yet, at public demonstrations of light- 
ing and posing the sitter, inquiries come from the 
audience as to what lens is being used and at 
what opening; also what make of plate; so that 
there can be no question that onlookers and 
readers alike are interested in photographic 
data. To allocate this interesting feature, as 
a separate paragraph, to another place in the 
magazine, is an excellent suggestion. It was 
given a trial, several years ago; but in response 
to urgent requests the data were restored to their 
accustomed places. They probably will remain 
there, in view of the end they seem to serve in 
such a satisfying way. 


Characteristic Portraiture 


N contemplating the superbly lighted portrait 

of an old woman, by Walter Rutherford, 
which appeared in our May issue, one is disposed 
to admire that kind of lighting, because it seems 
to be better suited to the subject than con- 
ventional studio-illumination, however artistic 
it may be. The amateur portraitist may not 
realise that he has an advantage over the pro- 
fessional by representing his subject in an 
accustomed and characteristic attitude and 
lighting; whereas the professional home-portrait- 
ist deliberately approximates conventional studio- 
illumination, utilising either daylight or arti- 
ficial light. The better way is to represent 
father or mother, or a more elderly relative, as 
that person is generally seen by members of the 
family. If grandmother’s favorite resting-place 
is at the window, where she is occupied in reading 
or sewing, and where she can occasionally look 
out upon the open, it would be desirable so to 
portray her, and the lighting would not corre- 
spond to what is employed in the professional’s 
studio. If paterfamilias, who is at home only 
in the evening, is to be the subject of a sitting, 
and as he is generally seen by his family, arti- 
ficial light will be the source of illumination. 
Here, the amateur worker will face technical 
difficulties that will test his ability to the utmost. 
Necessarily long exposures may be obviated by 
resorting to flashlight or strong electric light, 
provided that the usual natural effect may be 
successfully simulated. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
‘ Atos all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Proto-Era Picture Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 

Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 
2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
rints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
fore PHoto-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 
8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 

, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Maaazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for one year thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Subject—Indoor-Genres 
Closed March 31, 1926 

First Prize: Bruce Metcalfe. 


Second Prize: John O. Scudder. 
Third Prize: H. H. Bliss. 


Honorable Mention: Allen Fraser; J. K. Hodges; 


F. A. Kunishige; Réné Lemaitre; R. Morita; Louis R. 


Murray; Nicholas A. Romano; W. Rutherford; Henry 


Sill; Edgar S. Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1926 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.”” Closes March 31. 

“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
“Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
““Miscellaneous.”’ Closes June 30. 

“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 

“‘Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
“Wild Flowers.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.’’ Closes November 30, 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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A STITCH IN TIME 
BRUCE METCALFE 
FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 
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THE EXPERIMENT 


JOHN O. 





SCUDDER 


SECOND PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


Advanced Competition 


Tue selection of the spot in which to place the model 
in “A Stitch in Time’—see preceding page—was the 
result of judicious consideration. Being placed with the 
window in a low-toned setting, the figure becomes the 
most striking feature in a composition that commands 
instant attention. On account of the extreme simplicity 
of the setting, and the absence of accessories of any 
kind, the fastidious beholder might be tempted to ask 
why the lady chose to sit near this window and dispense 
with a table, a work-basket, a rug, or other mark of a 
comfortably equipped home. The question might also 
arise, “What part of the home is this severely simple 
and sparsely furnished, though well-lighted spot of 
what seems to be an elegant, fashionable and high- 
studded apartment. Were the artist within the range 
of the questioner’s voice, he could undoubtedly give a 
satisfactory answer. In the meantime, we admire the 
result which seems to meet the needs of a compelling, 
individualised pictorial achievement. 

Data: December, 2 p.M.; sunny; 4 x 5 view-camera; 
634-inch anastigmat, F/6.3; 2 seconds; Agfa Film Pack; 
enlarged on Wellington Soft White Bromide. 

In “The Experiment” we behold a theme of unusual 
interest, well planned and admirably executed. All 
action is suspended while the young chemist is quietly 
observing the result of his experiment, and, incidentally, 
being successfully photographed. That the composi- 
tion is evenly balanced, is clearly manifest. 

Data: October; good light; 5 x 7 view-camera; 
81-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/16; quick bulb-exposure; 
plate, Imperial S.S.; M. H.; enlarged on Cyko Buff. 

The exceptionally interesting genre, ““The Bacteriolo- 





gists’, suggests a scene in a clinic or a hospital, for the 
two attractive young women appear to be nurses eager 
to learn the presence of microbes or the cause of a 
certain disease. The grouping of the figures appears to 
be spontaneous, and not set or artificial as is sometimes 
the case in the photographer's desire to create a scene 
of unusual interest. The necessity of having the nurses 
dress in white, from head to foot, and the general char- 
acter of the rooms of the institution being also white, 
renders the presence of any dark object pictorially 
objectionable; hence one regrets the unavoidable inclu- 
sion of the violently contrasting pail in the foreground 
and various other artistically undesirable objects on 
tables. Even could these obtrusions be adequately 
subdued, the critic would have to deal with the dark- 
haired maidens. Would he have blondes instead, in 
order that the picture should be one of complete har- 
mony? ‘Truly, these conflicting tonalities are apt to 
become embarrassing to the hypercritical beholder; but 
in justice to the artist in this case, I feel constrained to 
state that in the print furnished for reproduction, the 
gradations of the nurses’ costumes were stronger, and 
appeared more advantageously, than in the resultant 
halftone. 

Data: January, 1926; bright sunny day; north light; 
61-inch Cooke Anastigmat; stop, F/11; 4 seconds; 
Kodak Super Speed Cut Film; elon-pyro; Azo print. 

Witrrep A, FRencu. 


te) 


The most affirmative negative is the camera’s. 


The Boston Herald. 
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THE BACTERIOLOGISTS 


Cleanliness in Photography 


Ir you would be known by the quality of the pictures 
you turn out, have a thought to the cleanliness of your 
working-tools. 

Dust is a natural enemy to photography; it collects 
on the inside of your camera and settles on the lens. A 
perceptibly dampened cloth will remove it from the 
former, a camel-hair brush from the latter. 

In developing and printing, especially, must care be 
exercised. An ordinary drawing-board covered with 
white oilcloth makes a good clean work-table. Re-cover 
from time to time as the oilcloth becomes badly stained 
and dirty. Use white enameled trays for your work, 
as any stains are visible and can be removed. Examine 
the glass of the printing-frame each time you use it, 
and wipe off the dust that has accumulated. Each 
particle of dust allowed to remain means tiny, but often 
visible spots on the print. 

Always have a towel handy to clean your hands after 
they have been in solution. This is an absolute neces- 
sity in the case of hypo, of course, as any trace of this 
fixing-bath in the developer will spoil negative or print. 
Since the towel is an indispensable item, I have found 
that a convenient and ready-accessible place for it is 


H. H. BLISS 


THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


tucked under the belt, where it is out of the way when 
not in use. 

There is a certain amount of pyschology attendant 
to the habit of cleanliness in your work. The fact that 
everything is scrupulously clean will create in you a 
desire to be satisfied with nothing less than the best in 
the work you turn out. It is a pleasure to work with 
clean apparatus. J. Russet Kennepy. 


Gs 


Does This Mean You? 


Ernest Hopkins, president of Dartmouth College, 
recently remarked that the greatest pest in any institu- 
tion, whether a_business-office or college-classroom, 
is the fellow who is not quite bad enough to fire, but 
who just barely gets by. 

Which reminds me that one of the most famous 
employers in the United States—owner of a string of 
successful newspapers—has for a long time made it a 
rule to discharge any employee who, at the end of 
five years, is not good enough to be promoted. 

Frep Ke tty in Nation’s Business Magazine. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











SISTERS 


Advanced Competition—Pictures of Children 
Closes July 31, 1926 


Ir has been some time since our last competition 
devoted to pictures of children. It goes without saying 
that no subject is of greater interest and appeal. More- 
over, there is the added attraction of problems to meet; 
for the making of pictures of children—especially small 
babies—is a task worthy of the most skilful amateur 
or professional worker. There will be some of our 
readers who will not be able to enter prints—at least, 
they will say so, because they have no children of their 
own. There are few communities where children 
cannot be found; and no reader can truthfully say that 
subject-material is lacking in his particular case. Often 
a neighbor will gladly co-operate by letting his child or 
children act as models for the camerist. Even though 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 


there may be no friendly and accommodating neighbor, 
there are always children on the streets who will gladly 
act as models for a bit of candy or a little money. Some 
of the most appealing and beautiful child-subjects have 
been obtained in the streets or public playgrounds of a 
city or town. 

It is to be regretted that there are some persons who 
find it very difficult to make friends of the children 
they know. Usually, the children sense this quickly and 
reciprocate the feeling. The result is that a person who 
cannot meet the children as a friend, and with complete 
sympathy, had better confine his photographic efforts 
to other subjects. I make a point of this for the reason 
that it is impossible to obtain the type of children’s 
pictures which we desire in this competition unless 
child and camerist are on a firm and happy basis of 
complete understanding. A. H. BrarDsLey. 
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BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Prizes 


First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver-cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pnoto-Era Magazine, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject— Miscellaneous 
Closed March 31, 1926 
First Prize: Mario Lucio Scacheri 
Second Prize: A. Smith 
Honorable Mention: G. Anderson; Y. Chiba; Vincent 
Dolfi; Roger Hart; Edward Lewis; I. Matsushita; 
S. B. Priest; Godfrey Priester. 


Become an Amateur Photographer 

To be a beginner in any worthwhile undertaking is 
a credit to the person concerned. Nothing can be 
begun or accomplished until something or some one 
begins it. Therefore, what follows should in no way be 
taken as a disparagement of .the beginner in photo- 
graphy. We should all remember our tyro-days and 
the experiences of those days. Never before, and prob- 
ably never again, could similar experiences come our 
way, photographically or otherwise. We made blunders 
then and asked questions then which would amuse us 
mightily today; but let us not forget the thousands of 
beginners who are having virtually the same experiences 
and asking the same questions this very moment. In 
short, to be an enthusiastic beginner is eminently 
worthwhile. 

What is an amateur photographer? Yes, we know 
that it isa person who uses a camera for the pleasure of 
it and with no thought of gain. But is he or she anything 
more? Yes, a true amateur photographer is a gentlemen 
or a lady always, takes pride in striving to master the 
artistic and technical principles of photography, gladly 
helps a beginner and furthers the best interests of 
photography by active participation in exhibitions and 
salons. Furthermore, the amateur photographer, by 
his or her example, attracts others to photography and 
its tremendous possibilities for mental and physical 
growth and benefit. The title of amateur photographer 
is one in which to take pride. The terms, “snapshooter” 
“camera-fiend”’, “‘button-pusher”, “camera-nut” and 
others ought to be dropped. In their place we should 
have beginner, amateur photographer, advanced ama- 
teur photographer, pictorialist and professional. These 
terms are dignified, mean what they say and say what 
they mean. If amateur and professional photographers 
will see to it, by their efficiency and dignity, such a 
term as “camera-nut” will be dropped very quickly 
from the popular press. 

Being an amateur photographer also implies that the 
person in question is well read photographically. That 
is, he or she will have a representative photographic 
library in which the leading textbooks may be found. 
Then, too, several photographic magazines will be found 
with the textbooks. There are many splendid American 
and foreign photographic publications which merit the 
attention and thorough reading of the amateur photo- 
grapher. No two photographic magazines are exactly 
alike. The amateur photographer should select those 
which interest him or her and which prove to be of 
greatest service. Lastly, the amateur photographer will 
write occasionally for the photographic magazines and 
thereby help other amateurs and the beginners to 
succeed in the pleasure and the business of photography. 

A. H. Brearps.ey. 
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MODERN VISIONS 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 

WHETHER it is smoke or steam that partly obscures 
the buildings in Mr. Scacheri’s “Modern Visions’, is 
not clear. At all events, its presence enabled the 
vigilant, perservering artist to capture an extremely 
pleasing picture. That he is also master of his photo- 
graphic equipment, is equally true; for the exposure 
and the subsequent technical work could not be better. 
The rising vapor, which threatens to obscure the tall 
office-building, as well as the tower at the right, has 
been well-managed, 7.e., its tonality, and the buildings 
are allowed to assert themselves with adequate vigor, 
so that extreme contrasts are skilfully and happily 
avoided. It would be unkind to criticise the well- 
defined roof of the nearest structure as it sweeps across 
the foreground, or to wish that the camerist might 
have waited until it was nearly enveloped by the smoke. 
The result achieved is so satisfying that I, for one, am 
pleased to put the seal of approval on the camerist’s 
present effort. 

Data: Scene in Chicago; March 13, 1926; 2 P.M.; 
overcast and bright; Ernemann Reflex, Model I; 
934-inch Ernotar with Zeiss Distar 1.5; stop, F/8; 
1/100 second; Agfa Ortho; Rodinal diluted 1 to 30; 
Velours Black. 





MARIO LUCIO SCACHERI 


The little shopper, ““Mother’s Own”, is a credit to 
the author of “Been Shopping”. He appears to possess 
artistic perception in an eminent degree. What appears 
to be a paradox in illumination—the side of the figure 
away from the bright sun should be in shadow; but 
there is no sign of a shadow on the child’s face and 
hands! Owing to the brilliantly lighted street, sufficient 
light is reflected to neutralise the resultant shadows. 
The little thing walks along bravely carrying the large 
basket filled with groceries or what not. Adequate 
space has been judiciously allowed by the artist of this 
charming composition for the little heroine to advance 
toward the left. Soon she will be beyond the range of 
the observer and be welcomed by her anxious, though 
trusting parent. The foreground has been saved from 
monotony by a welcome shadow and a bit of dark 
ground in the lower right corner. Excellent technique. 
“Good-bye, little girl! Hope to see you again pictured 
by the same artist!” 

Data: Scene in Leeds, England; March, 1926; 11 a.m. 
sunshine; T. & P. Reflex, 3144 x 244; 514-inch Cooke 
lens; stop, F/5.6; 1/25 second; Wellington Anti-Screen; 
M.Q.; enlarged on Mezzotone. 


Witrrep A, Frencu. 
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““BEEN SHOPPING” A. SMITH 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


**In Focus’”’ 


Asout the first thing a person not well acquainted 
with matters photographic will say in viewing a high- 
quality print such as our pictorial workers turn out is, 
“What a wonderful camera that must have been taken 
with”. This is in a large percentage of cases not true, 
as some of the finest photographs of all times were made 
with the cheapest kinds of outfits. Of course, the 
chances of getting a good picture are better with a good 
camera; but, used within its limitations, even the 
cheapest of box-cameras will make good pictures. 

The purpose of these paragraphs is to point out to 
those of our members who are not active photographi- 
cally and to the non-members who may read our publi- 
cation, that it is not necessary to own an expensive 
outfit to get the benefit of the many pleasures which 
photography offers its devotees, nor is it necessary to 
own an expensive outfit to belong to this Club. Many 
people with whom I have spoken relative to the Club 
seem to feel that if they were to join, they would be out 
of place with their inexpensive cameras and that the 
members would look down on their cameras. This is 
far from the truth, for we who take photography 
seriously know perhaps better than anyone what the 
less expensive cameras will do, and we have the greatest 
respect for them even if they do cost only a dollar. 

We believe that if a vote were taken as to the best 
pictorialist among the past or present members of the 


Club, about ninety-nine out of a hundred would vote 
for the late Mr. Rabe, who, incidentally, is about the 
best proof we can bring forward to substantiate the 
above. Mr. Rabe worked almost entirely with a very 
cheap box-type camera purchased from a mail-order 
house, and turned out pictures which equalled and in 
most cases surpassed the work of other good workers 
with the most expensive outfits. 

Another example of good prints from inexpensive 
cameras are the very fine prints of our Mr. C. E. Mer- 
tins, one of our best workers at the present time. 

We are not trying to discourage the buying of ex- 
pensive cameras. What we want to do is to point out to 
those not active photographically, or who do not belong 
to the Club, that they are losing much in not joining or 
not taking active membership. No matter what kind 
of a camera you have, or even if you have none at all, 
you are missing something really worth while. 

The best advice I can give a new member just joining 
this, or any other photographic club, is to keep your 
present outfit, or, if you have none, buy an inexpensive 
one. Then, after you have been a member a few 
months and have seen what your fellow-members use 
and the results they get, pick out the type of camera 
you want and get the best camera and lens of the type 
you want that you can afford —Karu A. BAUMGAERTEL 
in The View Finder, published by the California 
Camera Club. 
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THE BEGINNERS’ SANCTUM 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Photographic Adventures of a Beginner 
No. 5 

Ir was with considerable confidence and a little bit 
of vanity that I approached the subject of photographic 
printing. To be sure, I had had rather a trying experi- 
ence with developing; but eventually my efforts were 
crowned with success—thanks to my good friend and 
neighbor. In the circumstances, it seemed to me that 
printing ought to be a comparatively easy problem to 
solve. In fact, I felt so sure of myself that I planned to 
do the work by myself and not call upon my friend to 
help me. Therefore, I provided myself with a printing- 
frame, the necessary developer, fixing-bath, three trays, 
graduate and towel. The first problem was the matter 
of illumination. Daylight was too quick and too vari- 
able for the developing paper I was to use. We had no 
electricity in the house; but we did have gas and most 
of the burners were equipped with Welsbach mantles. 
The next question was how to have this printing-light 
in full operation in the same room in which I had the 
sensitive paper and which had to be inserted in the 
printing-frame. I discovered an old Japanese screen 
which | placed around the table on which the develop- 
ing-paper was opened. Of course, considerable light 
did reach the table in spite of the screen; but I did not 
consider that it was sufficient to fog the paper while 
it was being placed in the printing-frame. I prepared 
my solutions, arranged the trays in proper order, 
selected the negatives I wished to print and was ready. 

(Unavoidably continued next month) 


A Home-Made Enlarging -Outfit 


I HAVE just completed, with very little expenditure 
of time or money, a home-made enlarging-outfit. Some 
friends have advised me to submit a description of it, 
as it might be worth passing on to others. The accom- 
panying sketch may prove more lucid than the written 
description. None of the dimensions are to be con- 
sidered arbitrary; all may be altered to suit. 

The main frame is composed of two pieces of pine 
11, x 134 x 18 inches long, joined at ends by two more 
pieces of same stock, the dimensions between the long 
pieces being 714 inches. On one end of this frame is 
placed crosswise, and resting on its bottom, a japanned 
tin-box,—an ordinary bread-box. In fastening this box 
to the frame, keep the hinges to the rear, since the lid 
provides easy and ample access to the interior fixtures. 
In the front of this box an aperture is cut centrally as 
regards vertical and horizontal lines, the dimensions of 
this aperture to suit the size of the camera used. 

Outside of this aperture is built a light, wooden frame, 
6 inches deep, the purpose of this frame being to supple- 
ment the short bellows extension of the camera used. 
Inside the box, and co-incident to the camera-frame, is 
another light-frame of 14-inch square wood. This light 
frame, fastened with wood-screws through the tin-box 
to the camera-frame, serves two purposes,—that of mak- 
ing a light-tight joint and providing a base or support 
for the diffusing-screen. The diffusing-screen is com- 
posed of one thickness of tracing-cloth which I find 
gives perfect diffusion, using 3-60 watt lights. 

Half of the top of the camera-frame is hinged in such 
a manner that it opens away from the tin-box contain- 


ing the lights, and under this lid a groove is formed on 
each side to permit an old dark slide to fit in snugly; 
this dark slide, with the curtain cut out holds the nega- 
tive. When the slide holding the negative has been 
placed in position, the lid is shut down; and, if care is 
used in fitting this lid, no light can escape. 

In the forward part of the camera-frame and about 
34 inch, four pieces of wood 44-inch thick are fastened 
all around, this serving as a back stop for the camera; 
the space between these and the front of the frame is 
lined with felt or any other material to prevent injury 
to the camera, and make a light-tight joint. 





Figure 1. Contact Print 


Inside the japanned tin-box are placed three 60-watt 
lights evenly spaced, in this case approximately 3 inches 
between centers. The porcelain-bases for these lights 
are screwed down to a piece of 34-inch board, 3 inches 
wide and 12 inches long. This is placed in the bottom 
of the box; and after the lights are connected and lighted, 
proper position can be ascertained by moving backwards 
or forwards until proper degree of diffusion has been 
obtained; then this base-board can be fastened by 
means of wood-screws through the tin to the main 
frame, making one unit of the whole outfit, except the 
camera which is of course removable. The tin is pierced 
at back and bottom for the electric light leads. 

Using this outfit, I place it on a table, and, with an 
old drawing-board fastened to the wall instead of to the 
frame, I obtain such flexibility that the size of the 
enlargement is limited only by the character of the 
negative. The camera I use is a 5 x 7 inch Graphic 
with the focusing-back removed. Under the camera, 
when in position, and fastened to the main frame, is 
another light frame just high enough to raise the 
camera to the required height. 

The accompanying prints are one contact print and 
an enlargement. In making the enlargement I first 
exposed a cloud-negative for 60 seconds, then exposed 
the schooner for 120 seconds; both exposures made with 
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the lens stopped down to F/16 that was then developed 
with Nepera solution. 

The paper used for the enlargement being P. M. C. 
Bromide No. 5. As will be seen, the relationship of 
the two prints is as 1:9 approximately. 

The light could be increased by forming a bank of 
six lights, arranged vertically in two rows. This might 
necessitate a larger box and certainly would necessitate 
ventilation, which so far I have not found necessary. 
Of course, I have developed each picture as it was 


Figure 2. Enlargement 


exposed, and this gave ample time for things to cool off. 
I have not yet lined the inside of the box, but imagine 
a lining of white sheet asbestos would be an advantage. 
All fastenings are of wood-screws or glue, the wood and 
other material used being such as I found in the attic. 
The only actual cash outlay was for the japanned tin 
bread-box; this cost $1.85. The time required to con- 
struct this was about six or seven hours; the weight 
without the camera is 1014 pounds. 
James A. MacDona.p. 
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Figure 3. Diagram of Outfit 











OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











WHERE IS THIS REGION? 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-Era MAGAZINE. 


The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Ir this is an authentic picture of a snow-covered 
mountain-peak, it needs more than therein contained 
to tell the story. 

All comparisons are relative. What is there here to 
show how lofty and vast is this range; something of 
its grandeur? An explorers’ camp or group of climbers 
in the immediate foreground would have helped to 
bring out this contrast. Lacking this, a different 
viewpoint, showing surrounding ranges receding in 
the distance, would have afforded a comparison. 

The impression intended to be conveyed is certainly 
that of a huge peak, rising high up in all its majesty 
into colder latitudes, bereft of all vegetation, barren 
and untenanted. But the sameness about it is dis- 
quieting. What story does it tell and what is its value? 
It would seem to mean nothing except to the one who 
made the picture. An appropriate title “Where is 
this Region?” 

J. Russett KenNepy. 


F. R. HARDING 


A coop photograph should convey an idea—not 
merely a part of an idea but the whole of an idea, either 
directly or by implication. The main idea may be fully 
expressed and the rest of the idea hinted in an obvious 
manner, or it may be fully shown—depending on 
circumstances. But the point is that there should be 
an intellectual completeness in the mental impression 
received through the eyes of the beholder. Otherwise, 
there is no Art. 

Imagine, for instance, that you have a phonographic 
record. You set the needle somewhere in the middle 
of the disk and allow the instrument to play for a 
minute and lift it up, and close the case. 

Take, for instance, a good short story by O. Henry 
or one by Kipling. It contains perhaps ten pages. 
Read two pages of it aloud to a person unfamiliar with 
the story, and then shut the book. 

Or, turn to the frontispiece, opposite the first page 
of reading matter of the April issue of PHoro-Era 
Maaazine. Here we have a picture of a bride with 
appropriate surroundings. Take a piece of cardboard 
of the size of the picture and cut in it a hole of about 
an inch square. Move the cardboard about the 
photograph. You see very clearly a small section of 
the picture. Select any one portion of the whole 
portrait and note the feeling of incompleteness, of 
dissatisfaction, ensuing. 
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MARCH AFTERNOON 


A. L. JOHNSON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


The picture presented for criticism this month suffers 
from lack of completeness. It is unsatisfactory because 
it tells no story. It is but a small fraction of a story. 
Turn to the picture opposite page 211—a picture very 
much of the same kind—and note the difference in 
completeness of intellectual impression. 

As regards technique, the picture might have better 
rendered the texture of the snow had a light yellow 


filter been used. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


Mr. Harprino’s picture is not an easy one to criticise. 
The title, however, invites a guess as to its location. 
I think the picture was taken in Glacier National Park. 
Anyhow it is typical of a class of pictures to be obtained 
there. It has no particular pictorial appeal, so we 
must put it in the “record” class. It is rather a difficult 
subject to handle because of the violent contrast 
between snow and rocks. Mr. Harding has done very 
well. The sky looks rather bare; a suitable cloud effect 
would have added interest. The technical work is 
satisfactory except that the color of the snow indicates 
over-exposure. This may be due in part to the repro- 
duction. I have before me a very similar picture in 
which the maker has introduced a figure with telling 
effect. As a picture alone this composition fails to 
demand more than a cursory interest, but as an illus- 
tration to accompany pertinent text matter—or as a 
lantern slide to illustrate a lecture—one can readily 
see where the picture would be well worth while. 

Artuur H. Farrow. 


“Wuere Is Ta1s Reaion?”’ by F. R. Harding is a 
record, but nothing else. If he wishes to make a 
pictorial piece, he must be more careful in selecting 
his subject. The sky is entirely blank and the form 
of the mountain is not magnificent. He should not 
snap anything at random, but he should consider 
what for he is making the picture of such a mountain. 
There is no center of interest in his picture, without 


which he can not touch other’s heart. His interest 
was moved when he glanced at this snow-capped 
mountain, but he was too careless in composing his 
picture. As a record, his work is not so good. Even 
the record picture must have the center of interest 
or others can not get the impression he would make 
with his picture. Meaningless snap-shot is not a good 
record. Technically, his work does not well represent 
the graduation of snow and rocks. Perhaps that is 
because of over-exposure or he may have neglected to 
use a color-screen, which is very helpful in such a case. 
At last, selecting the title of a picture is essential to 
photographic art. His title is only a puzzle and so does 
not stimulate interest. 

Mr. Harding, come again and show us your better 
work. Dr. K. Korke. 


“‘Wuere Is tu1s Recion?” Mr. Harding gives us 
quite a poser. Unfortunately, we are forced to admit 
that the country is strange to our eyes. Somehow, 
the title does not satisfy. I wonder how many Pxorto- 
Era readers have seen this region? Not many, I 
imagine. For the majority the picture is a puzzle. 

Everybody has a bump of natural curiosity which 
should not be unduly aggravated. Now, we should 
like to know how we can imagine or guess where the 
picture was made. The only way to find out would be 
to inquire of those who know the country. I wonder 
how many letters Mr. Harding has already received 
in inquiry. 

Whether or not this is an aérial photograph, I cannot 
tell. If so, the Author has—technically speaking— 
done very well. But if the picture was made from 
Mother Earth more pains could have been taken in the 
composition. As it is, the mountain is not particularly 
impressive. The full significance and grandeur is 
depreciated because association is lacking. A stream 
of water, a trail, trees, shrubbery,—something besides 
mountain—would serve as a “measuring stick’”—so 


(Continued on page 341) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





ON account of my lack of familiarity with the Thir- 
teenth Pittsburgh Salon, or its exhibits, I am unable to 
add to the able review of the event and its pictorial 
features by Mr. David Rankin, which heads the current 
issue of Pooto-Era Macazine. His criticisms of the 
pictures reproduced here are certainly to the point, 
although, in order to confine them to the space allotted 
him, it seems that he did not refer with sufficient 
emphasis to the admirable qualities of some of his 
illustrations. The discriminating observer cannot but 
admire the tonal harmony that marks the portrait of 
Sefior Lopez (frontispiece). Every thing is in keeping 
with this low-toned portrait—coat, hat, vest and neck- 
tie; even the shirt-front has been subordinated, and the 
collar has no chance to assert itself. The character of 
the face has been well brought out, and the merry 
twinkle in the individual’s eyes is fetching. 

The superbly artistic portrayal of the Island of Arbe, 
page 301, reminds me of a steamer-trip I took along 
the Dalmatian coast, in the Adriatic, in 1889. Then the 
steamer stopped at the port of Arbe. 

Like many other islands in this region, Isola Arbe 
in German, Insel Arbe—together with nearly all the 
Eastern coast of the Adriatic belonged to Venetia, when 
in her prime. No wonder, Italy looks with covetous 
eyes across the Adriatic! Adolf Fritz may have photo- 
graphed his Insel when it was under Austrian domina- 
tion, before the end of the World War, or since it was 
included in the recently constituted conglomerate state 
of Jugoslavia. The picture before us is a fine example 
of artistic composition—intelligently planned and ably 
carried out. In a steady crescendo the picture rises 
from a low-keyed foreground of indigenous vegetation, 
merging in the walls of the ancient town, carrying along 
the tower-crested town itself, and culminating in the 
picturesque sky. A noble picture this! 

Few would imagine “Cypress and Stone’’, page 302, 
to be the seated figure of Ted Shawn, the dancer. But 
there he poses, in the flesh, to simulate a sculptured 
marble figure, probably a youth of ancient Rome. 
The attitude of the model is strikingly unique and 
artistic, the lighting superbly effective, and the tech- 
nique wonderfully successful. Both Mr. Shawn and the 
artist, J. Walter Collinge, are to be complimented on 
this remarkable achievement. The unavoidable 
absence of data deprives many an interested reader 
of the details connected with the making of this unusual 
example of photo-sculpture. 

In “Be it ever so humble’, page 307, Josephine M. 
Wallace gives a capital impression of a typical Irish 
home of the poorer class. In the circumstances, one 
can find little fault with the somewhat sketchy effect 
of the background. The tonal quality of the print, 
which was awarded Honorable Mention in “My Home 
Competition”, was very pleasing. 

Data: Scene in Kilrea, County Derry, Ireland; July, 
1925; 4 p.M.; sunny; Brownie 2A; snap-exposure; 
enlarged negative on Process Film; pyro; Artura Grade 
C 





“Fruit of the Vine’, page 308, earned Honorable 
Mention in our recent ‘Miscellaneous Competition”, 
on account of its exceptionally pleasing arrangement 
and naturalistic effect. With fine artistic taste, the 


worker used the vine-leaves as a suitable background 
for the grapes. 

Data: Made indoors; daylight; September, 1922; 
Auto Graflex Jr., 2144 x 3144; B & L. Zeiss-Tessar Ic; 
stop, F/11; 3 seconds; Kodak Film Pack; pyro, tank; 
Artura Carbon Black Grade D. 

The glorious seascape, page 310. merits unanimous 
admiration, despite the fact that, in the circumstances, 
the many scattered highlights prevent a concentration 
of interest. No one permitted to enjoy the original 
spectacle would have uttered any but words of delight. 
To look upon it in a critical way, in the light of an ideal 
and perfect pictorial composition, would have been 
ungracious, to say the least. In her enthusiasm, and 
doubtless with a feeling of gratitude to be able to behold 
such a magnificent manifestation of nature, the camer- 
ist, May A. Fuller, probably lost no time in perpetuat- 
ing a glorified Lake Michigan. Nevertheless, she did 
not neglect to observe a familiar rule in marine-com- 
position, namely, to allot unequal spaces to water and 
sky. 

Data: Lake Michigan; October, 7 A.M.; partly 
cloudy; 4x 5 Kodak; B. & L. R. R. lens; stop, F/18; 
instantaneous; regular Eastman film; M. Q.; No. 4 
Azo print. 

“Glee”, page 313, represents successfully a child’s 
hearty laughter. The inclination of the body and the 
raised shoulders would seem to indicate motion caused 
by the child’s unrestrained ecstasy. The front-lighting 
causes a somewhat monotonous tonal quality that 
does not tend to make the result an artistic success. 

Data: Indoor-exposure; 5 x 7 view-camera; anastig- 
matic lens; used at full opening; flashlight; Standard 
Orthonon plate; pyro, tank; enlarged on Old Master 
Bromide. 

“To Be Resumed”, page 317, is a genre without the 
presence of a figure. The book lying in the chair 
suggests that the reader is temporarily absent. It may 
be the photographer. Who knows? We observe two 
distinct objects of interest—the brightly illuminated 
window, and the chair beside it. It were better, had 
the worker selected a chair less conspicuously decorated. 
The chair itself is of a design and color eminently suited 
to the artist’s purpose; but the flowery pattern is in too 
high a key. The open book simply aggravates the 
error; but why didn’t the photographer think to turn 
the open book face down? Most books have dark 
covers; and this position of the volume would have 
been as expressive as the present objectionable one. 
Then there would not be a division of pictorial interest. 
Of the window, one has only words of praise, although 
a clearer definition of the outdoor background would be 
appreciated by the average beholder. The rug in the 
foreground receives its share of the light that comes 
through the large window; but here, where brilliantly 
lighted objects predominate that helps rather than 
mars the worker’s scheme. It is possible that had the 
light been less strong, and a time in the forenoon 
selected for the exposure, a happier artistic result would 
have been achieved. The idea itself is more praise- 
worthy than the execution. 

Data: June, 3 p.m.; cloudy; north light; 4 x 5 Graflex; 
84-inch Cooke lens, series II; stop, F/80; K-2 light- 
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filter; 10 seconds; Eastman Commercial Ortho Film; 
pyro-ammonia; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

“Goma”, page 325, is interesting as showing the 
nature of a fellow-worker’s activity in Argentina. 
How excellent is the result of the artist’s efforts in the 
field of bromoil is not easy to determine, for that 
depends greatly upon the quality of the halftone-block 
courteously lent by the publisher of Foto-Revista. The 
original print may have been made in any of the 
numerous colored inks employed by bromoil-workers, 
so that it would not be fair to judge Sefior Riel’s picture 
by the present reproduction. 

The author of a “Vermont Winter Landscape’’, page 
326, is one of the leading portrait-photographers in 
Boston. Like most of them, Mr. Boris—a Russian by 
birth and American by adoption—loves to roam in the 
open with a hand-camera, and one of the results of 
such a diversion is the present snow-covered landscape. 
Our artist’s passion to interpret objects or scenes of 
beauty is exemplified in his portraiture of children and 
adults, whether photographed in their homes or in his 
Boston studio. His knowledge of the rules of art, 
his sensitive artistic feeling and technical resources are 
amply revealed in the present outdoor impression. 

Data: January, 1926; 10 A.m.; no sun; 244 x 34 
Kodak; 3-inch Kodak lens; at full opening; 1-25 
second; roll-film; pyro; enlarged on Veltex. 

“Sisters’’, reproduced in Pooro Era some time ago, 
is by our frequently successful English friend, J. Herbert 
Saunders. As our readers may recall, Mr. Saunders 
succeeded in capturing first prize in our Advanced 
Competitions so frequently that he earned the right to 
take a vacation for a couple of years. In picturing the 
sweetness of little children, in the open, Mr. Saunders 
has shown a happy faculty as attested by the present 
group which is shown again to indicate the way for 
participants in the next competition, “Pictures of 


Children” 


American Photography Prize-Prints 


Durinc the week of May 3 there were shown in 
Union Hall, Boston, U. S. A., fourteen prize-prints 
and ninety Honorable Mentions of the Annual Com- 
petition conducted by American Photography. The 
large cash-prizes offered by the publishers resulted 
in the receipt of prints which exemplified the extreme 
artistic ability of many eminent workers in pictorial 
photography. Our esteemed friend, Herbert Lambert, 
of Bath, England, contributed the portrait of a boy, 
entitled “Punky’’, that ranks high as a work of art and, 
certainly, as a supremely beautiful photographic print. 
Dorothy Wilding shone as the creator of a sitting nude 
profile figure of a girl, “Le Papillon”, of strikingly 
graceful pose and peerless technical beauty. An 
austere portrait, suggestive of a portrait by Lucas 
Cranach, by Edward Drummond Young of Edinburgh, 
avoided modern conventional lighting and expression. 
Nor were native workers less impressive in the expres- 
sion of supremely artistic qualities. Raymond E. 
Hanson, Alfred Brinkler, Richard T. Dooner, Dr. J. B. 
Pardoe, Clara F. Sipprell, Kenneth D. Smith, Clayton 
W. Mogg, H. Ravell, Vaientino Sarra, J. Byron Shan- 
non, Mary R. Walsh, Louis F. Bucher, Charles Clayton 
Jr., Antoinette B. Hervey, Johann Hagemeyer, Alfons 
Weber and Arthur Muray contributed masterpieces 
in original design and artistic expression. 2" Japanese 
friends of the Pac s coast, Hiromu Kira, F. Y. Ogasa- 
wara, M. J. Osaki, H. Onishi, Fred T. Saito S. Izuo 
and H. T. Mayeda were seen at their best. The head 


of a negress, by Margarethe Mather, was gripping in 
its intensity of portrayal. An excellent portrait of 
the late Joseph Pennell, the eminent etcher, created 
much timely interest. 


W. A. F. 


Guild of Photographers 


THE last meeting of the season of the Photographers’ 
Guild took place at the attractive home of Dean 
W. H. C. Pillsbury, 111 Longwood Avenue, Brookline, 
Mass., May 11, at 8 o'clock. Twenty-four members 
and invited guests were present. As it was also the 
annual meeting, the usual business was transacted. 
Mr. Pillsbury was reélected as dean,*“and Mr. Ralph 
Osborne as secretary-treasurer. The usual criticism 
of prints submitted by members was assigned by the 
dean to Mr. Wilfred A. French, an invited guest. The 
prints that proved of special artistic interest were 
those of Dorothy Jarvis, Frank R. Fraprie and Col. 
James M. Andrews. With permission of Dean Pills- 
bury, Mr. French produced a portfolio of gum-prints 
by Mr. Thomas S. Carpenter, a member of the Guild 
—and entirely without that artist’s knowledge—of 
which he had charge since the prints were exhibited 
at the Boston City Club early in March. Taken quite 
by surprise, and with consequent reluctance, Mr. 
Carpenter consented to display a number of these 
prints, one at a time, accompanied by brief explanations. 
The pictures that evoked particular admiration were 
his landscapes picturing the scenery of Florida, his 
winter-home, and that of Cape Cod, his summer-home. 

After the consumption of delicious refreshments 
served by the hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Pillsbury, Mrs. 
Russell introduced as a subject for immediate con- 
sideration, permanent quarters for the Guild, to include 
studios, working-facilities, library, kitchen—in fact, 
all the features of a social club to enable the Guild to 
expand, and to become a potent organisation of inter- 
national importance and influence. The idea was 
received with enthusiasm by the members present and 
a committee to be appointed by the Dean is expected 
to busy itself this summer with the selection of suitable 
quarters conveniently situated in the city of Boston. 


ys 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from page 339) 


to speak—to suggest distance and the proper relation 
of things. It must be said to the camerist’s credit, 
however, that he saved his picture, pictorially, by 
including some sky, without which it would have been 
bleak monotony. 

Artuur L. MArRBLe. 


PARTICULARS regarding my picture “Where is this 
Region?” may be of interest to the readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine, and to Our Contributing Critics as 
well. The subject is a ledge, eighteen to twenty feet 
high on the east-side of the Lodge Estate at Nahant, 
Massachusetts. The picture was made on the day 
after a snow-storm accompanied by a high wind. The 
tourist going through the estate does not see the ledge 
from the viewpoint of the photograph. It took a 
scramble down a small cliff and some careful picking of 
footsteps to get the right angle to make the exposure. 

Data: January, 1926, 3 p.m.; low sun; 4 x 5 Graflex; 
634-inch Aldis lens at F/8; 1/35 second; Eastman 
Portrait Film Par Speed; metol-hydro; enlarged on 
P. M. C. No. 9. 

Ferpinanp R. Harpina. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Estimating Fleeting Seconds 


“Dear Mr. Frencu: As guardian of photographic 
terminology and its improvement, you may be inter- 
ested in the way some people regard short periods of 
time, such as minutes and seconds. According to a 
news-despatch of March 22, a timber-wolf was seen 
the day before at East Lee, Mass. ‘The animal 
stopped when it heard the motor of the automobile, 
turned its head for a minute and then quickly turned 
into the woods on the opposite shore.’ 

“For a wolf, in these circumstances, to keep its head 
turned as long as one minute, or sixty seconds, is hard 
to believe. It may be that the onlooker did not know 
the difference between several seconds and sixty 
seconds, as happens with many persons I know. I[ 
recently met a friend who seemed to be in a hurry. 
Wishing to tell him something important, I stopped 
him, saying ‘Just half a minute, please!’ He took me 
at my word, quickly pulled out his watch, remarking, 
‘Shoot!’ I told my story, then stopped ready to walk 
on just as my friend, glancing at his watch, exclaimed, 
‘A half minute to the dot! How did you do it?’ I 
told him that it was owing to my experience in count- 
ing seconds when exposing my films, by which I mean 
time-exposures of two to thirty seconds—according to 
conditions.” 


W. J. Rogers. 


[Yours is surely a useful accomplishment, and we 
congratulate you. There are, however, not a few 
camerists who possess a similar gift, and we may be 
counted as one of them. Forty years’ camera-practice 
enables us to mentally estimate correctly the time that 
has elapsed after conversing with someone, watching 
an incident, or after a stated pause fixed by some 
friends—just as a diversion.—Ep1rTor.] 





Careless Writers 


THERE is a difference between ordinary conversation 
—when no one is expected to be perfect in speech and 
when a clearly expressed idea is of paramount impor- 
tance—and writing for the press. To see one’s thoughts 
appear in cold type, and irrevokable, must be embar- 
rassing, when one considers how sadly inferior they 
appear in comparison with the English of the practised 
writer, who, nevertheless, is guilty of occasional errors; 
for none is perfect, not even the Editors. 

But the Editors do expect that care be used in 
stating proper names, and that contributing camerists 
be familiar with the names of the equipments and 
materials they are using constantly. Not only are the 
data that accompany contributed pictures frequently 
written so hastily that they are virtually illegible, but 
names of lenses, cameras and materials are spelled only 
according to sound. 

It is astonishing how many readers are interested 
in the data that appear in PHoto-Era’s reviews of the 
monthly illustrations, whose technical excellence 
greatly depends upon the high quality of materials 
employed. Therefore, workers should take pride in 
stating that theirs is a Graflex, Ica, Nettel or Bébé 


camera; a Voigtlinder, Dallmeyer, Hekla, or Amatar 
lens; a Lumiére or Agfa plate or film; instead of a 
““Graphlex’’, ““Eika”’, “Nettle”, or “Beeb” camera; a 
“Voightlander’’, “Dallmyre’’, ““Heckla’’, or ““Amateur”’ 
lens; a ““Loumiere”’ or “Afga”’ plate or film. The names 
of printing-mediums are also often misspelled; but in 
most cases the Editors are able to identify them and to 
set the writers right. 


Be Merciful, Brother! 


THE omission of the hyphen in compound-words, 
leads an overseas brother-editor into ways that cast 
reflections on total abstainers whoever they are and 
wherever they may be. He speaks of dry plate workers 
and the wet plate workers. These terms are ambig- 
uous; for it is difficult to tell whether the plate or the 
worker is dry or wet. The words dry and wet, on this 
side of the Atlantic or the Pacific, have come to assume 
an ominous character. Their use is no longer confined 
to the weather, although “‘dry remarks’, and “‘wet 
blankets” have their special significance. We pre- 
sume, however, that our fellow-scribe did not intend to 
be humorous; but in order to spare the feelings of the 
self-satisfied or the tortured citizen of this free and 
independent Republic, let him be considerate and 
supply the much-needed and tactful little mark 
(hyphen), so that his words may read hereafter, “‘wet- 
plate worker” and “dry-plate worker”. Perhaps he 
may take the hint from progressive writers and adopt 
the solid form (dryplate and wetplate), as he has 
adopted the shortened “‘darkroom’’, and then he will 
no longer run the risk of irritating the strained nerves 
of a sorely-tried people. 


You Never Can Tell 


How often does a print, once discarded, even when 
rescued from the trash-barrel—as related about an 
exhibitor in PHoto-Era some fifteen years ago—bring 
success to the maker! Leonard Craske, Boston sculp- 
tor, member of the Union Camera Club and a master- 
worker in bromoil, in preparing a sales-exhibition of 
his bromoils for Pinkham and Smith Co., Boylston 
Street, Boston, included a harbor-scene (stern of a 
vessel injected into the picture-area), which he had 
intended to leave out because of unsatisfactory com- 
position. He intended to replace it later by another 
marine-subject he was preparing at the time. On the 
same day that his exhibition of sixteen prints had been 
placed in the Pinkham and Smith window, the “‘black 
sheep” was sold. Of course Mr. Craske replaced it at 
once by a duplicate. That, too, quickly found a pur- 
chaser; and the same luck befell a third duplicate, while 
only a few of the artistically superior subjects were 
sold. At the time of recording this odd circumstance, 
Mr. Craske was preparing a number of replicas of the 
fortunate print—a quickly arresting theme, though 
unhappy in design, but faultless in workmanship. 
Thus the artist profited by an uncultivated public 
taste, while pleasing a comparatively few connoisseurs. 
So you can not tell, sometimes, what will please the 
general public. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, A.R.P.S. 








Kinematography in the Home 


Ir is indeed surprising to learn how few amateurs 
realise the possibilities of the small kiné camera. These 
cameras are sold by the hundred; but the purchasers 
use them in a most matter-of-fact manner. In fact, 
the usual amateur kiné film is on a par with the usual 
amateur snapshot. The same errors are observed and 
some entirely new ones. The films are projected once 
or twice and then shelved to lie forgotten while the 
dust gathers upon them. 

We all remember when the phonograph was only 
a novelty and an abomination; but how different is 
the modern instrument! The latest instruments give 
a reproduction which is virtually flawless, and which 
finally places these machines in the class of true musical 
instruments. This gradual development has made the 
phonograph an essential part of the furnishings of any 
modern home. But remember that perfect repro- 
duction was necessary to make the instrument popular. 

Then came radio. Radio is a wonderful hobby and 
its devotees are numbered by the hundreds of thousands. 
The “fan” may build and alter his sets continually; but 
the completed instrument is used for family-entertain- 
ment. Here the professional element enters in that the 
music is usually produced by professionals. At any 
rate it is good! So, despite the crackle of static and 
the grind of low batteries, radio continues to grow 
in popularity. 

Both of these appeal to the ear. Is it not logical 
to suppose that an appeal to the eye would be far 
greater? It is, indeed, if the appeal made is of a 
quality which will correspond to that made to the 
sar. The phonograph and the radio bring to us the 
efforts of trained musicians; but the home kinema is 
the production of a careless and carefree beginner. 
Consequently, while he grinds his film through his 
home-projector the rest of the family go to the movies. 
There is no reason on earth that the miniature kiné 
camera should not provide entertainment for the 
entire family for an indefinite period. All that is 
required is a reasonable amount of care devoted to 
making the film. 

First, there are certain mechanical details which 
must be given proper attention. The camera must be 
carefully leveled before making the exposure. You 
cannot straighten a slanting horizon-line by trimming 
as you do in still work. Although it is permissible 
to tilt the camera up or down under certain conditions, 
it is imperative that it be exactly level laterally. This 
is a small detail, and one which should be cared for 
instinctively; but the writer has seen far too many 
films made by a camera held at a sadly accentuated 
angle. Keep the camera level laterally at all times. 

Then, the owners of hand-driven cameras seem to 
think that if the crank is turned the camera will do the 
rest. I wish to say, as I have repeatedly done, that 
although the amateur kiné cameras of to-day are 
marvels of fine workmanship, they are not endowed 
with intelligence. The crank must be turned at the 
proper speed and uniformly if the results are to be 
even passably good. 

The crank operates the shutter as well as moves the 


film. A slow crank will overexpose the film and a fast 
crank will underexpose it. Either is bad, but the 
combination of the two in one film is superlatively bad. 
You cannot expect a good screen result if the film 
flickers like a dying candle. If you have a flicker, be 
sure your film is right before you blame the projector. 

This sounds like a brief for the motor-drive. It is 
not. The amateur who will not take the few moments 
necessary to learn to crank the camera is on a par with 
the one who uses a fixed-focus camera because he will 
not learn to use the focusing-model. The fixed-focus 
camera will give uniformly good results, but the 
photograph made with a focusing-camera has a quality 
which is more nearly felt than seen, which places it 
definitely above the first one. Just so, the film made 
in a hand-cranked camera has a vague yet definite 
quality which sets it above the film made with the 
motor-driven model. The difference is analogous to 
that between the hand-played and the roll-played 
piano. The mechanical instrument is superior to the 
playing of a mediocre pianist; but it cannot compare 
with the playing of a carefully trained musician. Use 
a crank and learn to use it properly. No, I don’t 
expect many of you to follow this advice; but you who 
do will be amply repaid. 

Then the tripod. Amateurs just won’t use this 
most necessary accessory, and in consequence the 
projected picture is physically painful to view. It is 
not surprising that the family want to go to the theatre 
to see a beautiful, rock-steady picture as a relief from 
the dancing, wavering, jumping film which is so common 
in the home effort. There has been so much published 
in this department upon this subject that we will leave 
it with this brief mention. 

Finally, proper exposure is even more vital in motion- 
picture work than in still work. Nothing but proper 
exposure will give the quality, the gradation and the 
modeling which gives the beauty to the motion 
picture. I would suggest that the owner of a kiné- 
camera try making lantern-slides. When he can turn 
out good lantern-slides as a routine procedure, he 
should then apply his newly acquired knowledge to 
his motion-picture work. In the usual still work, the 
latitude of the film together with the assortment of 
papers available makes it possible to obtain a passable 
result from almost any negative, but in motion- 
picture work we should learn to make exposures with 
this idea in mind. In reality there is but one proper 
exposure, and any other must be incorrect. This 
means working to closer limits, it means that we must 
learn to calculate the exposure with considerable 
accuracy. This means some trouble; but as in any 
branch of photography, the care taken will be eminently 
worthwhile. 

Unfortunately, a film made which is perfect as far 
as the foregoing points are concerned, is not necessarily 
a perfect film. The film portrays action. Action should 
not be meaningless motion. It should have a story to 
tell. In other words it must possess certain dramatic 
qualities to make it interesting. The action must have 
a beginning, it must grow, the climax must be developed 
and, finally, the ending must really be an end. This 
does not mean that the home-films should be melo- 
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dramatic. Not at all. But the story must be logical, 
the scenes must follow in proper chronological order, 
and each scene must have some definite reason for 
appearing in the film. If these points are watched the 
rest of the points will take care of themselves. The 
usual patchwork of haphazard scenes is confusing and 
irritating. Not less than one full spool should be 
devoted to a given subject. 

For proper interpretation of the film, titles are 
necessary. Poor titles will ruin the best of films. Not 
only should the wording be given careful attention, 
but the physical makeup of the title should be con- 
sidered. Even if a plain title is to be used, it should 
be made of pure white letters upon a dead-black 
ground and so lighted that this will be the effect in the 
finished film. Art-titles, or bordered titles require 
just as much care or even more both in design and 
in photography. 

If proper attention is given to these details, the film 
will be of such character that it will provide splendid 
home-amusement, and soon the other home-attractions 
will be found to be almost discarded, as the entire 
family circle awaits the evening-exhibition. In my 
own case, I find that sunset always brings a clamor 
from the youngsters, who in no uncertain tones demand 
The Movies. Evening after evening they sit enthralled 
as the magic figures move upon the screen, and the 
adults of the family are just as devoted to the pictures 
as are the children. 

The use of library-films is to be encouraged. I have 
found that the educational films place children in the 
possession of knowledge which many adults lack. 
In my own case, I find that the children never tire of 
travel and animal-pictures. In addition to this, I 
have found it convenient to import several reels of 
such subjects which have titles in French. The 
children soon learn the translations and in this way 
babies below school-age become familiar with French 
as they are learning their English letters. I can con- 
ceive of no more attractive way to teach children a 
foreign language. 

On the whole, the motion-camera, properly handled 
is the home-entertainment par excellence. 


Popular Kinematography 
Chapter Nine 
Tue Care OF THE CAMERA 

THE motion-picture camera is quite different from 
the still camera as we have seen; and it is of such 
quality that it deserves to rank with the finest de luxe 
models of the usual camera. It is evident then that 
the motion-picture camera requires the best possible 
care. 

The motion-picture camera should not be used 
without having a substantial carrying-case to transport 
it from one place to another. If the bare camera is 
used it will not be long until the enamel is chipped and 
scratched and even more serious things may happen. 
Upon the tiny lens of this camera a scratch which 
would not affect a larger lens will prove to be ruinous. 
This is a point worthy of consideration when one stops 
to think that the glass used in lens-manufacture is soft 
and easily scratched. It is easy to see that a case for 
the camera is of vital importance. 

Each day after the camera has been used it should 
be carefully cleaned and oiled, if necessary. We are 
used to shutters which should never be oiled, and so 
one is apt to neglect the motion camera. The delicate 
mechanism of the motion camera needs very careful 


attention in this direction. It must be fully oiled at 
all times to prevent wear of the bearings and con- 
sequent loss of accuracy in operation; but, at the same 
time, no excess oil should be present as this will invari- 
ably result in spots upon the film which cannot be 
entirely removed. It should not be necessary to 
remove any part of the mechanism for cleaning and 
oiling thoroughly. 

A soft camel’s-hair brush will be found the best instru- 
ment for cleaning, as it removes dust and grit from the 
corners which could not be reached by a cloth. A very 
small camel-hair brush, about number 0 is very helpful 
in placing minute quantities of oil in just the right spot. 
Three brushes, one dry, one for oil and one for removing 
surplus oil will be found to be of great assistance in 
caring for the camera. 

Examine the dust and other particles which accumu- 
late in the camera. If any of these consist of film 
fragments, thread the camera with a length of dummy 
film and see if the entire mechanism is working properly. 
Film fragments should never be found in the camera if 
it is functioning properly. 

Examine the film-race from time to time. It is 
not unusual for the fresh emulsion to gather in the gate, 
and as this results in the film being forced out of the 
focal plane, the image will be thrown out of focus. A 
very small movement will suffice to destroy the fine 
definition necessary in making miniature films. 

When such an accumulation is found it must be 
removed very carefully. Whatever is done, a metal 
blade must never be used for this purpose. The 
metal will scratch the polished gate and as a result the 
emulsion will pile up in the gate after only a few feet 
of film have been exposed. This would make the 
camera practically useless. I have found small cameras 
abandoned by their owners because a gelatin-accumu- 
lation in the gate had made it impossible for the 
photographer to obtain sharp images. 

A small horn palette knife can be easily shaped into 
a scraper, or some of the cheap celluloid manicure 
implements can be used for the same purpose. These 
can be used vigorously as the soft material will not 
injure the gate. In case the deposit proves stubborn, 
a slight amount of moisture applied to it will often 
help amazingly. 

The lens of the motion camera should never be 
dismounted, unless the camera is specially designed 
for interchanging lenses. The Filmo is of the latter 
type. The lenses themselves should not be taken apart. 
With our larger lenses we can take them down and 
replace the components with enough accuracy to 
ensure that no great harm has been done; but it is 
easy to destroy the correction of many of the tiny 
twenty and twenty-five millimeter lenses by failing to 
reassemble them in the exactly proper manner. 

As in any lens, never use any chemical cleaning 
compounds. Usually breathing upon the lens and then 
gently rubbing with lens-paper will be sufficient; but 
if a heavy finger-print is left upon the lens, touch the 
surface with the tip of the tongue and then wipe it 
with the lens-paper. Do not touch the lens-surface 
with any substance other than special lens-paper, and 
do not scrub the lens even with this paper. In cleaning 
any lens, wipe it gently. Let time take the place of 
force. 

When using filters or auxiliary lenses, do not force 
them upon the lens-hood. If they do not slip in place 
easily, something is wrong. Find out what is wrong 
and correct it. Misapplied force will ruin a motion 
camera more quickly than any other thing. Force 
should never be applied to such a delicate mechanism. 
Remember that the motion camera is assembled with 
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an accuracy not exceeding one one-thousandth of an 
inch and that it requires very little force to destroy 
this critical inter-relation of the working-parts. Treat 
your motion camera at all times as you would a fine 
watch and you will have but little trouble with it. 

Carelessness is responsible for more failures in 
amateur motion-picture work than any other cause. 
Do not get into the habit of carelessness. Get your 
camera, examine it carefully, practice with dummy 
film, learn to care for it properly and you will then be 
ready to begin making pictures. 


The Kinematographer Afield 

A PHOTOGRAPHIC department is a necessary part of 
every expedition now-a-days, in order to make a 
complete record of it. If Stanley could have recorded 
his adventures in Africa on film, how priceless it would 
be now; but unfortunately the kinema was unknown 
in his day. It is one thing to read about such adven- 
tures or to see them upon a screen, and another, quite 
different, to partake of them photographically. Most 
people imagine that the kinematographer has nothing 
to do but to enjoy the scenery; but in reality his life 
during the trip is made up of perplexing problems. 
He grinds his camera in strange lands under vastly 
different conditions than when at home, and his 
pictures must come out perfect. 

He who makes really good pictures at home of the 
folks, friends, and the surrounding country, may be 
absolutely helpless photographically when miles from 
home; for he usually returns from a trip with many 
feet of exposed negatives; some may be good, and the 
rest not so good. Everything has been new and strange 
to him, and he was not prepared for the ordeal; for when 
he is in the wilderness or other out-of-way places, 
he is bucking primitive conditions every day, and it 
is seldom that the beginner brings home a record of 
his trip that is worth anything. It takes the seasoned, 
well-experienced kinematographer to do that, for he 
has the experience of years behind him and, therefore, 
meets conditions prepared. It is a hard struggle, 
and there are many pitfalls for the beginner. The 
only way to overcome them, is to study beforehand 
the conditions of the place where he is about to go. 
A thorough study of the camera and photography is. 
of course, the prime requisite. For, remember, that 
in out-of-the-way places spare parts for the camera, 
film and accessories cannot be had at a moment’s 
notice as at home. He must be able to make repairs 
on his camera, if necessary, and figure his footage for 
what he wants to “shoot’’, in order to bring home a 
record, rather than a jumble of meaningless scenes. 

All this is to impress upon you the importance of 
being prepared for emergencies when you take your 
camera afield. Take your camera by all means; 
but don’t expect perfection on your first trial. Before 
leaving home, be sure that you are thoroughly familiar 
with your camera. 

There are a few useful additions which it might 
be well to mention here for your benefit, if you are a 
beginner. The first is two leather slings—one for the 
camera, and the other for the tripod. (Even the motor- 
driven cameras should be used on a tripod for the best 
results.) With the aid of these straps, you can very 
easily carry the camera over one shoulder and the 
tripod over the other, one balancing the other and 
making the burden lighter. The strap on the tripod 
has still another use, and that is to steady the outfit 
while photographing from a moving vehicle. The 
strap is fastened to the flooring after the tripod has 
been set up in such a manner that it runs vertically 
from the center-top of the tripod to the flooring, thus 


holding the tripod down firmly to the floor. It cannot, 
of course, eliminate the vibration of the vehicle, but 
it will keep the camera steady and keep it from tipping 
over when the vehicle makes a sharp turn or a quick 
stop. (I once nearly lost my camera overboard in 
just that way, while I was photographing a boat-race 
from a fast motor-launch. Every time it made a 
sharp turn, I had to stop grinding and hold on to the 
camera to keep it in the boat with me—that was, of 
course before I knew the value of a tripod-sling.) 

The sling for the camera should be made so that it 
can be detached when not needed. Besides being 
used to carry the camera, it will be found useful while 
photographing from places where tripods of any kind 
are out of the question, such as “shooting” from the 
edge of a cliff, rigging of ships, etc. At these times, 
the strap is merely put around the neck, the camera 
being held firmly against the body with one hand 
while the grinding i is done with the other. True, this 
will not result in a “rock-steady” picture, but it will 
do in a “pinch”, when there is no room for a tripod or 
other form of solid foundation. 

A very short tripod, as is used quite often in the 
studios for odd scenes, is another important member 
of your outfit afield. This tripod should not be over 
a foot in length. It consists of the usual three legs 
only very much shorter than the regular tripod-legs, 
and a regular tripod-head. This baby tripod will 
come in handy when photographing from canoes, 
boats, cars, trains, trailers, and all places where there 
is not room enough for the big tripod to be spread. 
In other words, this baby tripod will be valued in 
cramped spaces; for it eliminates the use of the regular 
tripod, and still ensures a solid foundation. 

The telephoto lens is another useful member of 
your equipment, if you can afford one; for with it can 
be obtained scenes and views that would be impossible 
with the regular lens that is used for every-day work. 

The fact is, that extras may be added to your equip- 
ment until a truck would have to be employed to carry 
it all. While speaking with a well-known director in 
New York, not so long ago, I was told about the Tons of 
photographic material he took with him on a trip 
around the world for some of his future photo-plays. 
This included two cameras of the same make, one 
being carried along as a spare, in case the other were 
damaged; several still cameras for his “stills”; cut-film 
for same; filters; screens; a large assortment of lenses, 
and fifty thousand feet of negative stock, the latter 
being packed in hermetically-sealed tins to protect it 
from the tropical heat. How would you like to have a 
“‘car-load”’ like that along with you? This is just an 
idea of what coup be taken along were the need to 
justify it. However, you will not have to burden 
yourself with any such equipment as that, on your 
trips. If going on a long trip, be sure that the 
camera and accessories are securely packed, especially 
the lenses; for although a camera will stand rough 
treatment, that is no reason it should be abused. 

Send your film back home as soon as it has been 
exposed, and the burden will be lightened as you go 
along. Or, better still, send the film directly to the 
laboratory so that it will receive proper care, and when 
you return, it will be all developed and ready to cut. 
Estimate beforehand what you will be likely to photo- 
graph on your trip, then buy the negative and extras 
in accordance with that plan. The idea is to take all 
that is necessary, and yet not to take anything that 
will not prove useful. Check up the outfit before 
leaving, making sure that everything is in its place, 
and that nothing is missing. After all that is done, 
you are ready to go forth and “bring your trip back 
home with you.” Karu A. BARLEBEN, JR. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—RES. 





Aerial Photographic Activities of the 
Army Air Service 


Durina the year, 1925, there was a great in- 
crease in the demands upon the Army Air Service for 
aérial photographs for military, map-making and other 
purposes, and a decided increase in the variety of pur- 
poses for which photographs are used. In addition to 
the routine necessities of training, extensive photo- 
graphic operations for practically all branches of the 
Army were accomplished and photographic mesaics 
and aérial photographs for map-making and various 
aérial survey-purposes were furnished to cover areas 
of approximately 8,000 square miles. By far the 
greatest demand for aérial photographs emanated 
from Federal agencies outside the War Department, 
particularly the Geological Survey, whose schedule 
submitted to the Air Service for the fiscal year 
1926 calls for the photographing of areas approxi- 
mating 40,000 square miles. Forty per cent. of the 
entire mapping in the United States for 1925 by 
the latter Department was accomplished by the aid of 
aérial photographs furnished by the Army Air Service. 
In the latter part of the year, active participation was 
begun in the Geological Survey schedule for mapping 
the entire United States, according to the Temple Bill 
Act passed by Congress in March, 1925. 

As only about 43% of the country has been covered 
with topographic maps and many of these maps will 
have to be revised or the areas re-surveyed to provide 
maps of the present-day standard, the Geological 
Survey estimates that photographs will be required of 
about 2,000,000 square miles of areas within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States under the Temple 
Bill program. It is estimated that between ten and 
fifteen million dollars will be saved on this project by 
the use of aérial photography as compared with what 
it would cost if the work was done by ground-survey 
alone. In addition, there is approximately a 50% 
saving effected in the time consumed over the old 
methods, and an improvement in the quality of the 
maps has resulted. The greatest proportion of 
economy has come in the work of revising maps. In 
some instances, nearly the entire work of revision has 
been accomplished by means of aérial photographs, so 
that a saving of as much as 75% of the cost of ground 
methods has been effected. The photographs are 
being used in standard topographic mapping to pre- 
pare plane-table field-sheets with surface-data, such as 
roads, railroads, streams, woodlands and other fea- 
tures which are ordinarily obtained by ground-work. 
These plane-table field-sheets are used by topographers 
who go over the ground to add the contours, names, 
boundary lines and information to complete the map. 

The Army Air Service furnished to the Geological 
Survey multi-lens photographs during the year of 
approximately 9,000 square miles in various parts of 
the country. The total area photographed for the War 
Department and all other Federal Departments during 
1925 was approximately 22,000 square miles. The 
bulk of the mapping-work was accomplished with 
the tri-lens camera developed by the co-operative 
efforts of the Corps of Engineers and the Army Air 
Service. The four-lens camera which is an improve- 


ment over the tri-lens camera has been developed and 
satisfactorily field tested, and a sufficient number of 
these cameras are being constructed to enable the Air 
Service to double its capacity for photographing large 
areas rapidly. 

In addition to the mapping activities outlined, the 
work of making photographic mosaics and aérial views 
of the water-routes and docking-facilities of all the 
important harbor-cities on the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf Coast, for the Board of Rivers and Harbors, was 
practically completed. In addition, mosaics were 
made of reservations and training areas occupied by 
the General Service School, Infantry, Cavalry, Artil- 
lery and Medical Schools, and West Point, for use in 
their training courses. Mosaics and aérial photo- 
graphs are also now available of all Army stations, 
forts and flying-fields in the United States and Insular 
Possessions. 

The Army Air Service now has fifteen organisa- 
tions known as photographic sections in the various 
Corps Areas throughout the United States, and three 
in our Insular Possessions. These photographic 
sections are established at flying-fields and have well- 
equipped laboratories for photo-finishing the photo- 
graphs made by Army squadrons. Several new 
developments for military purposes were successfully 
carried out by the Army Engineering Division at 
McCook Field. Among the notable features were 
the first successful aérial photographs made at night 
by the use of flash-light bombs dropped in parachutes 
from the photographic plane. Another feature was the 
method for the rapid developing and photo-finishing of 
aérial photographs in the airplane while in flight. In 
experiments carried out during military maneuvers at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans., aérial photographs were 
made and dropped to transmitting stations, where they 
were sent by photo-telegraphy to New York and San 
Francisco, and excellent photographs reproduced in 
those cities twenty-eight minutes after exposure was 
made in the airplane. 

A study of the following list of projects completed 
during 1925, indicates the variety and extent of the 
photographic work by the Army Air Service: 


PROJECTS FOR THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


9,000 square miles of area in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, Illinois, Missouri and Texas for 
mapping-purposes. 


PROJECTS FOR THE Corps OF ENGINEERS 


Mississippi River from the mouth of the Missouri to 
the mouth of the Ohio. 

A strip of tri-lens photographs covering the course 
of the Mississippi River for approximately 200 miles. 

Tri-lens photographs of Rainy Lake Watershed, 
covering the boundary lakes between Minnesota and 
Canada. Area photographed approximately 1,200 
sq. miles. 

Photographs for river-surveys covering total areas of 
approximately 5,000 sq. miles in sections of Tennessee, 
southern Kentucky, southwest Virginia and western 
North Carolina. 

(To be continued) 
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At the Royal Photographic Society’s rooms there 
are at the present moment two exhibitions. In the big 
gallery, Mr. Bertram Park—the gifted amateur who, 
some years back, turned professional—has a show of 
one hundred and twenty-one prints comprised of 
landscapes and nude-figure studies, all taken in France 
or Switzerland. There are twenty-seven of these nudes 
with glorious backgrounds of mountain, sky, forest 
and water, and they seem to point a lesson for all 
photographers, which, crudely put, is that in photo- 
graphy, with its cruel realism, it is dangerous to 
attempt picture-making from the nude in the open air. 
Somehow—and it is not to be wondered at—present- 
day, untanned human skin will not harmonise with 
rocks, mountains and trees. Most of us have tried it 
at some time in our photographic career, and mature 
experience damps the ardor of our early “‘successes’’. 
It is only when Mr. Park poses one of his graceful 
feminine figures against the light with a background of 
sea, sand and sky, that he achieves success. 

Looking at these nudes collectively, one becomes con- 
vinced that models should go through a preliminary 
‘“‘weathering” process before being photographed. 
Countless generations’ clothes have enveloped the 
European; and how can we expect him or her, suddenly 
stripped, to be in character with the immemorial earth? 
But how is it to be done? In a photographic Utopia 
there would be, no doubt, a sunny isle set aside for 
such purposes, where twentieth-century maidens 
would develop into real nymphs and, what is perhaps 
more important, look the part. 

Many of the landscapes are good examples of Mr. 
Park’s work, and the snow-studies, made at and near 
Gstaad, are decorative and fine renderings of this 
difficult material. 

The other exhibition is by members of the Photo- 
graphic Society of India. It is mostly an ethnological 
series of prints which throw interesting light on the 
customs and characters of far eastern peoples, but 
artistically not very important. 

We are wondering whether any of our active photo- 
graphers will feel inclined to follow the example of the 
Irish Three Arts Club, which is organising an exhibition 
on very novel lines. It is to be held in Spring Gardens 
Gallery in May and the idea is to test the alleged 
disinclination of the public to buy cotemporary art, 
and also to clear artists from the reproach of asking 
too high prices. The exhibition is to be a kind of 
continuous auction. Under each picture will be a 
ballot-box into which the intending buyer drops a card 
with his offer written on it. The highest bid for each 
exhibit will be exposed to view. No reserve price will 
be allowed, so that at the close of the exhibition the 
picture will become the property of the highest bidder. 
Well-known painters are contributing, namely, Sir 
John Lavery, William Orpen, Charles Shannon, and 
others. It rather takes one’s breath away to think 
that such important people are really leaving it to the 
public to fix the prices. 

There seems to be no reason that the same sort of 
experiment should not be tried with photography. 
The public has often complained of the high prices 
asked for “mere photographs”, and it would be inter- 
esting and perhaps salutary to discover exactly what 


money-value genuine would-be buyers place on some 
of our work. 

Old habits and customs die slowly. Even when 
they have been amply demonstrated as wrong, and 
everyone agrees in decrying them, they still go on. 
In photography this is particularly the case with 
retouching. In this country, nearly the whole of the 
profession, with the exception of a few advanced and 
artistic workers, still over-retouch. That is to say, 
they eliminate almost all likeness, and the public, 
bless it, persists in showing these masks of faces to 
their friends as genuine portraits. 

As a case in point, we would cite the pictures of the 
members of the Coal-Commission that have lately 
been freely published in the press of all the political 
parties. On these four men, the eyes of the whole 
country have been turned with all seriousness and 
interest; for their report must have an enormous 
influence not only on the future of the industry, 
affecting the miners and the masters for all time, but 
on the general public, as events that may come ‘to 
pass in May at the termination of the coal-subsidy 
will surely leave their mark in every home. Well then, 
the best that even The Times can do to give us an idea 
of the individuals whose mission is of such paramount 
importance, is four smooth, characterless faces—so 
retouched, that it is difficult even to guess their ages. 
We have heard of only eyes being left to weep with. 
Here they are the sole features left intact by which to 
learn something of the characters of their possessors. 

Like most really busy men, Mr. Herbert Lambert 
seems to find time for more and more interests and 
work. His portraits, especially of children, produced 
at his studios at Bath, are known all over the country; 
for they always possess originality and charm, and 
one comes to think when looking at his child-studies, 
as seen at the exhibitions, that he must have luck and 
get more than his fair share of delightful sitters. Of 
course, it is not so; but he extracts the best from the 
average human material that passes through his hands. 
Now we hear that he has been appointed Managing 
Director of Messrs. Elliott and Fry, of Baker Street, 
one of the most important and oldest portrait-studios 
in London. He is at the present time contributing a 
series of articles on “The Art of Portraiture” to The 
Camera, an enterprising monthly published in Dublin. 

We have just had conclusive evidence of the admir- 
able keeping-quality of present-day films. Being 
quite out of a certain size, and needing to make a few 
negatives in a hurry, we took out an unopened packet 
bought in the latter part of 1922. They had been kept 
in a tin-box securely closed, and the reason that they 
had not been exposed was because they were of a size 
we had at the time given up using. We anticipated 
at least a certain amount of deterioration, but thought 
it might be possible to coax something out of them. 
To our astonishment, they behaved like quite fresh 
films, the edges were not discolored and they developed 
up into excellent negatives, full of quality and grada- 
tion. The moral seems to be that one need not discard 
—as we have often done—long-kept films for fear they 
are stale, if they have been stored in dry and odorless 
surroundings. At any rate, they might be retrieved 
while a test-exposure was made. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not Iater than the 5th of the precedin¢ month. 





Annual Exhibition of the Union Camera Club 


Tue eighteenth annual exhibition by members of the 
Union Camera Club, Boston, was held in Union Hall, 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, April 26 to May 1. The 
collection numbered one hundred and forty-six prints, 
representing twenty-nine exhibitors. Quality, dis- 
tinction and variety were the predominating features 
of the show, which proved to be one of the artistic 
municipal events of the season. It was generally 
conceded to be the most successful annual show in the 
history of the club, and certainly demonstrated the 
great advance, individually and as a whole, that has 
been made in the club’s activity as a group of artistic 
workers. 

As a departure from our customary method in 
reviewing these exhibitions, the writer has decided to 
adopt a method suggested by a member, whose exhibit 
of six prints was of an uniformly high artistic standard, 
and that is, to name one print of outstanding merit 
of each meritorious exhibit:—A_ typical portrait 
(suggestive of Frans Hals’ Laughing Cavalier), by 
Leonard Craske; “A Persian Kurd”, Roland Gorbold, 
F.R.G:S., F.R.P.S.; “La Femme aux Yeux Intriguants’’, 
a portrait in sombre setting, W. H. C. Pillsbury; 
““W. Scott Wilson”, a superb portrait-characterisation, 
Ralph Osborne; “Portrait of Dr. S.”, in exemplary 
professional style, Harrison M. Macdonald; “The 
Cathedral Door’, Havana, Cuba, in fine, vigorous, 
tonal values, Col. James M. Andrews; “‘Lakeside’’, 
a very graceful composition, Raymond E. Hanson; 
“On the way to Work’’, a sunlit street-scene, Charles 
W. Breese; ““Night comes down the Wind’’, an impres- 
sive winter-scene, Franklin I. Jordan; ““Notre Dame’, 
used as a full-page illustration in February, 1926, issue 
of Puoto-Era Magazine, Ennis W. Clarke; “After 
the Storm”’, a delightful snow-scene, Myron J. Coch- 
rane; “An American Barnyard”, fine light-and-shade 
effect, Paul D. Emmons; “‘Great Yellow Legs’, William 
J. Jaycock; “Gloucester Shore”, Frank R. Fraprie, 
F.R.P.S.; “Jimmie”, characteristic portrait of a 
tough, Gustav H. Seelig; ““The Lonely House’’, Joseph 
Coburn Smith; “Evening-Sky”, Herbert B. Turner; 
“Marsh-Islands”, Philip A. Palmer; “Brewing Evil’, 
Richard G. Spencer; “Cloister”, William F. Dawson; 
“Major W.”, a characteristic military portrait, Syl- 
vester J. Whelan; ‘““Watkins Glen’, Clifford R. Dumble; 
“Portrait”, Victor D. Elmere; “Dulciana”’, a huge pig, 
Albert C. Sherman; ““The Canal”, Harry J. Macdonald; 
“Helen”, portrait, Arthur C. Morse. 

Nevertheless, a number of large groups were marked 
by a uniformly high standard of artistic excellence, so 
outstanding that it was difficult to indicate one print 
superior to another. This was notably the case with 
the exhibits of Colonel Andrews and Messrs. Gorbold, 
Osborne, Pillsbury, Jordan, Clarke, Jaycock, Fraprie, 
Hanson, Seelig, Turner and J. C. Smith. It was 
gratifying, also, to observe that the numerous admir- 
able portraits of young women were devoid of objec- 
tionable facial make-up. The snow-scenes by various 
members were unusually admirable in thematic 
conception, color-quality and technical treatment, 
especially those by Mr. Jordan, Colonel Andrews and 
Mr. Cochrane. 


The convenient arrangement of the individual 
exhibits in alphabetical and numerical order, was 
also cause for gratification. The only objection was 
the annoyingly conflicting daylight illumination through 
the tall windows and the glaring, unprotected overhead 
electric lamps, which interfered with one’s enjoyment 
of the pictures. The condition would have been 
improved by the extinction of the artificial lights. 
Next year, we are informed, the exhibits will be more 
conveniently arranged from window to window, 
across the hall. 

The critics, notably A. J. Philpott of the Boston 
Globe, were enthusiastic in their praise of the artistic 
quality of the exhibition, which, with the elimination 
of a few less interesting prints, would enhance the 
reputation of any of the more prominent camera- 
clubs in the United States. 

Much credit is due to the committee in charge of 
the exhibition—G. H. Seelig, chairman, E. W. Clarke 
and J. B. Borges. They hung all but fourteen of the 
prints submitted. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Foreign Recognition of Dr. Pardoe’s Work 


Dr. J. B. Parpoe certainly “gets ’em’’, as they say. 
Not content with devoting most of its pictorial pages 
in the December issue to engaging pictorial subjects 
by this enthusiastic American camerist, The Camera, 
Ireland’s distinguished photographic monthly, volun- 
tarily gives up the entire issue of January, 1926, to the 
doctor’s masterpieces in pictorial photography, which 
include his famous ‘“‘Waiting for the Train”, the allur- 
ing ““Harvest-Days” and that marvelous nature-piece, 
“Black Snake”. Under “Masters in Photography’’, 
in the former issue, the editor paid a high and well- 
merited tribute to the doctor’s photographic skill and 
thematic resourcefulness. In the absence of European 
degrees of distinction, Dr. Pardoe enjoys the esteemed 
and well-earned “D. D. S.”’. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


Of Interest to Professionals and Amateurs 


WE have received an excellent folder from Hyatt’s 
Supply Company, 417 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
Mo., in which we find a number of very good bargains 
which should attract the attention of professional and 
amateur photographers. We take particular pleasure 
in calling the matter to the attention of our readers 
because we know that Hyatt’s Supply Company is in 
a position to serve well and to do the right thing photo- 
graphically and otherwise. Copies of the bargain-list 
will be sent promptly by Hyatt’s to readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine. 


Milwaukee Camera Club 


A very modest club, indeed, is the Milwaukee 
Camera Club, for you never hear the noise of ‘their 
advertising-drum. However, they are.earnest workers 
and are more than a little ahead of the average. We 
quote from a lengthy letter received by that club: 
**A little while ago we had on our walls (Elysian Camera 
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Club, Hoboken, N.J.) your set of interchange pictures 
for 1925, and I must say, not for a long time have we 
had such a wonderful collection for our inspection. . . . 
Those scenes—winter-scenes in the North, autumn- 
scenes, fishing-scenes, etc. a subjects! Won- 
derful camera work! . . . C. B. Bryerrs.” 


An Interesting Comparison 


AN amusing circumstance occurred at the Union 
Camera Club, recently, when the much-admired 
glimpse of the Cathedral of Havana by Col. James M. 
Andrews was hanging in the club’s Annual Exhibition. 
A member walked up to the picture, a copy of March 
Puoto-Era in his hands; he opened it up to page 165, 
and there was a picture of the complete facade of the 
edifice together with the legend, “Your criticism is 
invited”! 


The Study of Lens-Making 


Ir was reported in the press not long ago that the 
two young sons of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., were in 
Rochester one day last April, visiting the plants of the 
Eastman Kodak Company and the Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Company. They said that they wished to 
make a special study of the process of photographic 
lens manufacture. For what purpose, it was not 
stated. It is hoped that these boys realise that a 
preliminary study is optics, the computation of the 
various lenses, the qualities of optical glass, and a few 
other things including appreciation and patience. 


Scientific Section Annual Exhibition of The 
Royal Photographic Society 


THE Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
are holding their seventy-first annual exhibition in 
September and October of this year. This is the most 
representative exhibition of photographic work in the 
world, and the section sent by American scientific men 
heretofore has sufficiently demonstrated the place held 
by this country in applied photography. It is very 
desirable that American scientific photography should 
be equally well represented in 1926; and, in order to 
enable this to be done with as little difficulty as possible, 
I have arranged again to collect and forward American 
work intended for the scientific section. 

This work should consist of prints which show the 
use of photography for scientific purposes and its appli- 
cation to spectroscopy, astronomy, radiography, 
biology, and so forth. Photographs should reach me 
not later than Saturday, June 12. They should be 
mounted, but not framed. There are no fees. I 
should be glad if any worker who is able to send photo- 
graphs will communicate with me as soon as possible 
so that I may arrange for the receiving and entry of 
the exhibit. Address A. J. Newton, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


An Interesting and Instructive Exhibit 


Amone the most attractive items in Burroughs 
Wellcome & Co’s Exhibit were giant enlargements 
measuring 5 ft. 3 ins. x 3 ft. 6 ins., demonstrating the 
special suitability of “‘Rytol” for producing fine-grain 
soft negatives suitable for enlargements and lantern- 
slides. One of these enlargements was from a portion 
of a quarter-plate negative, in fact, the degree of 
enlargement was no less than fifteen diameters. Further 
striking examples of work done with “‘Tabloid’’ Photo- 
graphic Chemicals included a bromide enlargement from 
a negative made by Captain Noel, the official photo- 


grapher to the Mount Everest Expedition, and devel- 
oped on the spot 19,000 feet above sea-level with 
“Tabloid” “Rytol”. This enlargement of Frozen Lake 
Camp was toned with “Tabloid’’ Green Toner which 
added to the effect of this glacier-picture. 

Exhibits demonstrating the modern method of 
developing in comfort by the use of ‘“Tabloid’’ Desen- 
sitiser went far to reassure those who, held back by 
needless fears of uncertain, messy, and generally 
unsatisfactory operations in an old-fashioned dark 
room, hesitate on the brink, as it were, instead of 
plunging boldly into a fascinating hobby. 

Nothing is so apt to trip the tyro as the problem of 
exposure, and mention must be made of the giant 
model calculator which was on view. This was con- 
structed on the same principle as the calculator con- 
tained in the “Wellcome” Photo Exposure Handbook & 
Diary. With this handy little volume in his equip- 
ment, there is no excuse for the merest novice to bungle 
what is, after all, the first step in the production of 
satisfactory pictures. 


Department of Photography—Brooklyn 
Institute 


Tue Brooklyn Institute closed its season’s activities 
with the three annual exhibitions and two outings by 
the classes. 

Mr. Zerbe’s pupils showed their work the week of 
April 19 and provided an interesting show. Mr. Zerbe 
again brought out some new workers of promise whose 
progress will bear watching. Some of them have 
already made very creditable attempts at process work. 

Miss Lauffer’s class show has improved each year 
until it has now attained the standard of a salon. 
Every process was represented in goodly quantity and 
with technical excellence. There were more portraits 
this year and they showed more than ever that the class 
has profited by the instructor’s emphasis on pictorial 
composition in making portraits. 

The annual show—opening May 10—reflected the 
advances the Department has made during the year, 
showing for the first time the work of several new 
members, whom the Department was glad to welcome 
during the year. The method of hanging this year’s 
show attracted notice for the i improved way it brought 
out the various prints. 

Those represented in the show were: Wm. A. Alcock 
(4), J. W. ——s (3), Thos. Blake, Jr. (3), J. M. 
Bergen (2), Mary E. Callaghan (3), Chas. W. Case 
(3), H. R. Cremer (3), L. J. Creegan (2), Geo. H. 
Dean (2), Vernon E. Duroe (4), Helen M. L. Folk (3), 
Antoinette B. Hervey (3), Myers R. Jones (4), Joseph 
Kraysler (4), Sophie L. Lauffer (4), Wm. E. Mac- 
naughtan (1), F. B. McCabe (2), W. D. McClure (3), 
Zella Mitchell (1), C. M. Mouret (2), Edward D. 
Mudge (4), Harry A. Neuman (4), —. E. Owen 
(3), Joseph Petrocelli (4), Leo Pokras (2), A. Merrell 
Powers (4), C. N. Sanchez, Jr. (4), H. D. Ma Rane (3), 
Chas. J. Stevenot (2), Samuel P. Ward (2). 

The hanging of the prints for the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Exhibition of Pictorial Photography by the 
members of the Department of Photography of The 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, was completed 
late Sunday afternoon, May 9. Mr. Nicholas Haz, 
artist photographer, who had been invited to pass 
upon the prints, awarded to print No. 1 “Jeff”, a bold 
striking bromoil by Mr. William Alcock, the blue 
ribbon for the best print in the show. The red ribbon 
went to the platinum print, No. 46. “A Glimpse of 
the Bay”, thoroughly characteristic of the excellent 
work of Mr. Wm. E. Macnaughtan, long our president, 
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and the white ribbon to print No. 78 an interesting 
study in still-life by Mr. C. N. Sanchez, Jr. The 
private view was held on Monday night, May 10. 
The exhibition as a whole hung well together, and was 
decidedly better than several which have preceded it. 
Noticeably strong and attractive were the bromoil 
prints of Mr. Joseph Petrocelli, especially so “Adriatic 
Sails’ and “Nezzo on Lake Como’, the powerfully 
strong print “Squaw Brook Point” of Mrs. Antoinette 
B. Hervey, the good portrait “The Immigrant in 
Evening School’, and the genre “The Ashman” by 
Vernon E. Duroe. By Miss Sophie Louisa Lauffer are 
the intriguingly interesting “Advocates” (close), 
“Edinburgh” and “Desolation”. Mr. Joseph Kraysler 
has four excellent prints, noticeably “Rain” and 
“Eleanor”. Mr. F. B. McCabe in “The Fool” has done 
fine work. Mr. William D. McClure’s “The Man on 
the Pier”’ tells quite a story of our harbor. The usual 
good work of Mr. Harry Neuman was shown in “The 
Hermit” and “The Dance”. Mr. Walter. E. Owens’ 
“Trish Eyes” were quite roguish. Miss Mary Callaghan 
brought to us memories of Rouen in her “Roofs 
and Towers”. Mr. Charles W. Case gave us the tang 
of the sea and the smell of tarred ropes in his three 
prints—“The Port’, “On the Quay” and “Ropes”’. 
Mr. J. W. Aughiltree sent us three landscapes; of these 
“The Road to Feltville” and “The Fettered Brook” 
were excellently good. H. Richardson Cremer’s three 
prints were up to his standard; “Ethel Ruth” was 
particularly good. The whole four of A. Merrell 
Powers’ prints were strongly good. ‘‘Wet Pavements” 
and “Let’s be Friends” noticeably so. Mr. Alcock’s 
“Mille. Mary Denise’ deserved mention, as did 
the three hand-coated platinums—“Joy”, “After the 
Bath”, and “A Spanish Girl’. Another was bromoil 
“Street Mt. St. Michel, France’, by Myers R. Jones. 
Mr. Blake’s ‘““Morning Shadows”; Helen M. L. Folk’s, 
**A Session under the ‘L’”’; Miss Mitchell’s “Friendly 
Fence’; Mr. Pokras’ “Sunken Garden’; Mr. Mudge’s 
“Peace” and Mr. Ward’s “In Lookout Court”’ deserved 
attention. 
Myers R. Jones, Chairman. 


The Value of the Photographic Importer 


In times past there was developed in the United 
States a conviction that this country was sufficient unto 
itself; that what we did, said and thought could not be 
questioned or improved upon. Without a doubt, we 
have much to our credit in accomplishment in all lines 
of endeavor, and we are justified to feel gratified. How- 
ever, the fact remains that, as yet, we do not know it 
all; nor are our opinions to be considered the last word. 
There is no doubt that we make excellent cameras in the 
United States and we make splendid lenses and photo- 
graphic accessories. In a sense, we are self-sufficient 
photographically. Yet, overseas there are also thou- 
sands of amateur and professional photographers who 
demand and obtain cameras and lenses—and some 
believe—in far greater variety than we do in the United 
States. Be that as it may, we cannot justly or profit- 
ably ignore the work of the leading camera-manufac- 
turers of Europe. We have every reason to take pride 
in our own photographic products; but we can also 
learn much from the camera-designers of England, 
France and Germany. 

All of which leads us to say that the individual or 
firm in the United States which imports high-grade 
photographic goods from Europe is rendering a service 
to those advanced amateurs in this country who 
demand certain styles of equipment which are not 
obtainable in the United States. Among the photo- 


graphic importers who have been introducing European 
specialties is Mr. Burleigh Brooks, 136 Liberty Street, 
New York City. Recently he has been featuring the 
Glunz cameras equipped with Schneider lenses. It so 
happens that the founder of the firm of Schneider & 
Company, Kreuznach, Germany, was a former native 
and alderman of Springfield, Ohio. Hence, American 
business-methods are combined with German optical 
skill to the advantage of the critical amateur or pro- 
fessional. Mr. Brooks has a large number of practical 
and extremely clever photographic accessories regarding 
which he will be glad to send descriptive matter. He 
is trying to prove his value as a photographic importer 
by rendering good service and carrying only goods of 
unquestioned merit. 


Cleveland Photographic Society Is Honored 


WE were very much pleased to learn that the Cleve- 
land Photographic Society, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
honored by being the second camera club in the United 
States to have an exhibition at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, D.C. The exhibition will be on 
display during the entire month of June, in addition to 
the month of May. Twenty-six members sent eighty- 
eight pictures. The New York Camera Club is the 
only other club in the country to be given this honor. 
We believe that a great deal of the credit for this club- 
success is due to president Ralph D. Hartman who 
seems to have that happy faculty of being a leader who 
has his organization supporting him to the last man. 


The Amateur Photographer Comes Into 
His Own 


It was not so many years ago that the amateur photo- 
grapher was virtually obliged to use the apparatus and 
the equipment of the professional photographer, if he 
did any camera-work at all. Subsequently, he began 
to make a few suggestions, rather timidly, to manu- 
facturers and dealers. Some of these good friends 
considered the amateur photographer with ideas but 
another “crank”’’, and paid little attention to his sug- 
gestions. However, there were other manufacturers 
and dealers who saw the handwriting on the wall and 
anticipated the day when the amateur photographer 
would demand and receive the variety, beautiful work- 
manship and efficiency which he wanted and was 
willing to pay for. Today, nearly all of the leading 
camera-manufacturers of the world give much thought 
and attention to the wishes of the so-called ‘‘crank”’ of 
earlier years. Moreover, progressive dealers now carry 
in stock cameras which are a delight to the eye and, 
yet, serve the amateur splendidly on land and sea. 

In this connection we feel that we owe it to our 
readers to call their attention to the new Ernemann 
camera catalog recently issued by the Herbert & Hues- 
gen Company, 18 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
We admit frankly that we did not know that the 
Ernemann-Werke, A.G. of Dresden, Germany, had 
perfected so many sizes, models and special cameras 
for the amateur. The point is that these cameras seem 
to be designed particularly for the amateur, from the 
beginner up to the advanced worker. In short, Erne- 
mann-Werke have given the amateur what he wants— 
not what they think he ought to have. Apparently, 
they listened when the “cranks” made suggestions. 
Copies of this interesting new catalog and further 
information may be obtained by writing promptly to 
the Herbert & Huesgen Company who are the sole 
United States distributors for all Ernemann_ photo- 
graphic and optical goods. 
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We Like Our New Quarters 


In the last issue we recorded the fact of our moving 
our offices to newer and better quarters. We have now 
enjoyed them for a month and can say with greater 
conviction than ever that we like our new quarters. 
The offices open into each other conveniently and each 
has two windows. The walls are tinted an attractive 
buff shade, the woodwork is enameled white, the doors 
are mahogany in color and the floors are covered with 
light brown linoleum. Everything is new and fresh. 
Our windows face an open square in the center of which 
is the Hotel Elmwood and bandstand. By opening the 
windows, and looking out, we can see Lake Winne- 
pesaukee not over five hundred feet away with its 
sparkling blue waters dancing in the sunshine. Moored 
at one of the piers is the trim little motorboat Photo- 
Era which often takes a tired Publisher for a refreshing 
cruise; and, again, it serves admirably to entertain our 
friends and to bring pleasure to our visitors who gladden 
our hearts by calling on us as they motor to or from the 
White Mountains. Perhaps the best part of it all is 
that this important and beneficial change has resulted 
in a considerable saving in expense. Altogether, as soon 
as we get completely settled, PHoro-Era MaAGazine 
will have, not sumptuous but light, clean, attractive 
offices where the atmosphere is one of cosiness and where 
a sincere welcome awaits all who enter the door. 


Thank You for Your Patience 


Ir is not necessary for me to go into details with 
regard to the burdens and irritations of moving. Suffice 
it to say, things do get mixed up, temporarily misplaced 
and criticisms and correspondence pile up at a truly 
discouraging rate of speed. No doubt, there are some 
readers, contributors and correspondents who may feel 
that their patience is well-nigh exhausted. I cannot 
and do not blame them for feeling so. In similar cir- 
cumstances I would share their views. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank those who 
have written me sympathetic and encouraging letters 
during the difficult weeks of my illness and the subse- 
quent trial of moving our office. These good friends 
appeared to sense the situation and timed their words 
of good cheer to arrive when I needed my courage 
renewed. Thanks to my correspondents and their 
messages, I realise as never before that a friend—in the 
true meaning of the word—is a priceless treasure. It 
matters little what the distance between you may be, 
the fact remains that an intangible something draws you 
together for mutual help and understanding. I count 
myself many times blessed that so many men and 
women, whom I have never seen, prove by their mes- 
sages of good cheer that they are my friends. Again, 
I thank you all. 


Who Wins the Photo-Era Trophy Cup? 


THE competition which ends this month will decide 
what camera club or photographic society wins the 
Puotro-Era TropHy Cup. Announcement of this 
special competition was featured for three months in 


full page advertisements early in the year. It looks 
now as though the Seattle Camera Club, Seattle, 
Washington, would have the honor of holding the 
trophy for one year—perhaps long enough to win it 
permanently. A number of the leading camera clubs 
have been represented; but the prints submitted did not 
seem to be of prize-winning quality. Only winners of 
prizes could claim points in favor of their camera club. 
This is positively the last opportunity, before next fall, 
for a determined drive for the trophy on the part of 
camera club members. Let us hope for an exciting 
finish and may the best club win! 


Exceptional Studio for Sale, Rent or Lease 


Ir so happens that we have on our list the Cali- 
fornia State Prison at San Quentin, Calif. At this 
institution every effort is made to keep the prisoners 
occupied with profitable and educational tasks. An 
extremely well-printed and well-edited monthly maga- 
zine, The Bulletin, is issued by the prison officials and 
the inmates. We have just received the May, 1926, 
number; and among the very interesting contents we 
were somewhat startled to note that a studio was for 
sale, rent or lease. From the picture of the studio it 
would appear to be very attractive, and a credit to any 
city residential section. We were glad to learn that 
photography was well represented within prison-walls 
and that through it some of the inmates might be able 
to earn an honest living when they had served their 
sentences. We reprint the advertisement, minus the 
picture, and believe that it will be in a class by itself 
for originality. We are frank to say that we do not 
believe that the studio will be bought, rented or leased 
at the terms stated—at least not by any reader of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. 





STUDIO 
For SAuLe, Rent or LEASE 
All Cash Offers Accepted 


LocaTED IN THRIVING cITY OF 3450—Only Studio in 
Town. One hundred and thirty customers guaranteed 
each month (these are escorted to San Quentin by 
Sheriffs). Best police protection. Studio surrounded 
by imposing stone walls and armed guards placed at 
regular and irregular intervals on the walls to keep 
out undesirable customers. No time clock needed in 
the dark room, as the guards call the time each hour— 
when they are awake. Hot and cold running water— 
sometimes. No Rent. No Insurance. No Income Tax. 
Overhead expense very small as employes work free 
of charge—or hit the Jute Mill. 

For FURTHER PARTICULARS see your local District 
Attorney, who will most gladly furnish you with 
necessary documents—commitment to San Quentin 
Prison. Upon arrival applicant will be furnished 
further information. 

P.S. PRESENT PRISONER PHOTOGRAPHER has a lease 
covering the next forty-six years—WILL SELL CHEAP. 
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THE NEW 


VARIUM f3.5 


Our latest achievement in compact studio lenses 
that embodies the following features : 


SPEED ... . Required for child photography 
SOFTNESS . . Desired in portraiture 
SHARPNESS . Necessary for group work 
FLAT FIELD . Essential for group work 
FOCUS .. . . Sufficient for good perspective 
PRICE That will appeal 


Available in 14-, 16-, and 19-inch focus. 
Largest size, f 4; others, f 3.5. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request, 


WOLLENSAK 


PTICAL COMPAN 
Rochester, New York. USA. 
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“Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 


BUT DO NOT BE MISLED 
THE ONLY REAL AND ORIGINAL 
AUTOCHROMES ARE THE 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROMES 


for direct photographs in colors with- 
out special apparatus except a yellow 
filter. Any plate-camera can be used. 
As simple as ordinary photography— 
adding the charm of color to the picture. 
Used by thousands of photographers for 
landscape and outdoor scenes; portraits 
in the studio or at home; copies of 
paintings and especially in stereoscopic 
photography. 


Write for the Autochrome Booklet 


R. J. Fitzsimons Corporation 
75 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 

















Limited Quantity 
of 
BRAND-NEW 


IHAGEE 
CAMERAS 


Fitted with 
GENUINE 


Carl Zeiss Tessars 
in Compur Shutters 
2! x 3} Roll-Film with Carl Zeiss F/4.5 $29.50 
23 x 4} Roll-Film with Carl Zeiss F/4.5 32.50 
22 x 43 Roll-Film with Carl Zeiss F/6.3 29.50 


The lens and shutter are worth more 
than the price of the entire outfit. 


Money back if not satisfied 


ABE CoHEN’S EXCHANGE, INC. 


113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
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